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‘SUMMIT’ PROSPECTS RISE 
_ AS PEACE CLAMOR GROWS | 


Prospects of substantial progress toward ending the. 


cold war at the Big Four chiefs-of-state parley in Geneva 


continued to rise today. Developments here and abroad re-| 
flecting the upsurge of popular peace demands included the | 


following: 


® Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Egyptian 


Premier Gamal Abiel Nasser 
hope the Geneva Conference 


in a‘joint statement expressed 
will avert a nuclear war and 


“lay. foundations of world peace and security.” 


® Twenty-nine Democratic Congressmen declared in a’ 
statement, the conference, “far from being foredoomed to 


failure, can succeed.” 
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®* Sen. Walter F. George (D-Ga) said after a talk with) (8 Pages) 


President Eisenhower that he 1s 
“very hopeful” the conference wil! 
improve the chances for world 
peace. George's statement follow- 
ed another smashing defeat for a 
resolution by Sen. Joseph McCar- 
thy (R-Wis) demanding discussion 
of the East European People’s 
at the conference. 


® The U.S. sponsored Diem re-. 


gime of South Viet Nam was re- 
ported ready to meet with the 
leaders of North Viet Nam to ar- 
range all-Viet Nam elections for 
1956, thereby removing an obsta- 
cle which some observers believed 
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MINERS’ PAPER ASKS — 
GONGRESS KILL UMT 


| 
| 


Warning that “military brass hats want more and more power to dictate to free 
Americans’ the current issue of the United Mine Workers Journal has demanded an end By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


of stalling on the pendin 
of Congress. 


Judeg Airs 
Bias for 


g UMT bill and has urged that the measure be killed by a vote 


Smith Act 


Arguments on five pre-trial mo- 


tions in behalf of Sid Stein, Smith 


| . . ° 
| Act victim, were interrupted Mon- 
day when Federal Judge Alex- 


ander Bicks introduced an oft-the- 


might have been used to torpedo, 


Addressing itself to the Presi- 
agreement at Geneva. 


dent, the mine union’s editorial 


® President Eisenhower told a 
group of foreign exchange students 


. | 
that he is going to Geneva in the! ¢, 


hope of bringing the world “closer you afraid you re going to lose? 


said: | 


' 


“So let's be honest. Let's get to 


e vote. What's the matter? Are’ 


to peace” and making it possible’ Are you afraid the people won't 


for people everywhere to live 
“more tranquillity.” He advised 
the students to adopt “an open- 
minded, conciliatory attitude” tow- 
ards the viewpoints of others. 


The joint statement by Nehru 


and Nasser was released simul-| 


taneously here and in New Delhi 
following two days of conferences 
covering “international develop- 
ments situating in the Middle East 
and other matters of mutual inter- 
est” to India and Egypt. 


They condemned military pacts 


with the Great Powers, saying such | 


| 


pacts do not “serve the cause of 
peace and indeed often have op- 
posing effects.” 

_ “The prime ministers have noted 
with satisfaction that there has 
been some improvement in the in- 
ternational situation in_ recent 
months and several steps have 
been taken which have helped to 
_ lessen tensions,” the statement said. 

But it noted that the situation 
still remains “full of danger” in 
many parts of the world. 


The statement spelled out the 
dangers of nuclear war and said: 

“The prime ministers earnestly 
hope that the forthcoming meet- 
ing of heads of government of the 
four great powers at Geneva will 
result in averting these great dan- 
gers and laying foundations for 
world peace and security.” 

The 29 Democratic congressmen 
declared the President’s participa- 
tion in the Big Four meeting is a 
“construtcive opportunity to move 
away from the possibility of an 
atomic war which would destroy 
civilization.” 

They said it was not “a sign of 
weakness or appeasement,” as Mc- 
Carthy has -been declaring. Suc- 
cess requires that the west come 
to the conference “prepared with 
proposals that will lead to peace if 
Russia agrees to them.” If the 
Soviet Union “disdains” these pro- 
posals the “moral position” of the 
west would be reinforced, they 
declared. 

-The statement of the 29 wa 
included in, a letter by them to 
all representatives announcing a 
a discussion today in the 

ouse on the Geneva Conference. 

The House discussion, they felt, 
- would. develop the understanding 
among the American people of the 
“issues involved in the meeting. at 


like the idea of their sons being) 
regimented, into military service | 
for eight years? Are you afraid the’ 
people might remember that one 


+ . | 
of the principal reasons our fore- 


fathers came to America in the 
first place was to get away from 
universal military training? Are’ 
you afraid the people might be 
wise to the fact that the military 
brass hats want more and more 


power to dictate to free Americans? 


“The people certainly shouldn’t 
have any doubt about this now,| 
after ‘Operation Goot-off.” That’s 
what Washingtonians are calling 
the recent ‘Operation Alert’ which 
was supposed to provide for the 


mass evacuation of American cities’ 
| 


and apply again to the Appeals 
Court for bail pending that action. 


applied for directly to a justice of 


Belfrage Loses Appeal: 
lo Apply to High Court 


(By Federated Press) : | 

The U. S. Court of Appeals yesterday unanimously up- 
held a deportation order against British-born editor Cedric 
Belfrage, and denied his appeal for bail as “academic.” The 
three-judge court deliberated a sete | 
full month before handing down 
its decision after linking judicial 
review of the deportation order 
to Belfarge’s appeal for bail. Bel- 
faurge’s attorneys immediately an- 
nounced they would seek a Su- 
preme Court review of the case 


Braden to Get 
Bail After 7 


Months in Jail 


If bail is again denied, it will be} LOUISVILLE, Ky. July 12 


the Supreme Court. released today, after seven months* 


(FP).—Carl Braden was due to be 


in case of an enemy air attack.” 
The mine union’s organ de- 
nounced the President and sup- 

porters of UMT for blaming New 


'York’s Negro Rep. Adam Clayton 


} 


Powell for “holding things up” be- 
cause of his  anti-segregation 
amendment to the bill. The edi- 
torial pointed out that it is. not 
Powell who is holding things up 
‘but the Dixiecrats. 


“Powell is simply agreeing” 
the Declaration of Independ 
the U. S. Constitution and the 
'U. S. Supreme Court that segre- 
‘gation is wrong, ,said~the paper. 
| The President is sharply criti- 
cized for writing a letter to Pow- 
ell castigating him for insisting 
on elimination of segregation in 
the National ~Guard, and_ the 
UMW journal noted that the Pres- 
ident did not write such lette:s 
to the Dixiccrats. 

“And we'd suggest that you'd 


with 


jtell Vinson (head of the Armed 


Services Committee in the House) 
that he and his Dixiecrat pals “un- 
bottle” your pet UMT legislation 
and let's get on with the vote,” 
the editorial said. 

In Washington, Sen. Richard B. 
Russells (D-Ga.) said today that 
opposition from Pentagon “higher 
brass” has not altered his belief 
that military reserve service for 
veterans should be on a voluntary 
basis: | 

Russell, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, served 
notice that he intends to revise the 
Administration’s reserve program 

Russell dismissed Radford’s all- 
or-nothing stand with the com- 
ment: “The higher brass are al- 
ways demanding exactly what 


the summit” and would “thus they want but they never seem to 


“strengthen the Presidents : hand 


‘issued last Dec. 9. 


ence,’ 


j 


| Belfrage, editor of the leftwing 
weekly National Guardian, has 
‘been held in a Federal prison in 
‘New York City since his arrest 
on May 13, less than 24 hours 
‘after a Board of Immigration Ap- 
‘peals upheld a deportation order 
Deportation 
‘action against him is based on a 
‘charge that he was a member of 
ithe Communist Party in 1937 and 
1938, which he has denied. The 
move to deport him followed by a 
day his refusal to answer questions 
before Sen. Joseph McCarthy's in- 
vestigating committee. 
Several Congressmen and _ lead- 
ing newspapers, including the N.Y. 
Times, have protested confinement 
.of deportees in prison, but efforts 
to transfer the 50-year-old editor 
ito other —_— have been re- 
jected by the Immigration Depart- 
‘ment. * 
| Sitting on the Appeals Court 
‘bench were Judge Harrie B. Chase; 


; 
; 


‘Charles Clark and Sylvester Ryan. 


} 


> 


record discussion of views seldom 
heard in open courtrooms. Stein, 
held in bonds of $125,000, is sched- 
uled for trial Aug. 10. 


Defense Counsel Reuben Terris, 
arguing that “because of our ex- 
perience with stoolpigeons,” his re- 
quest for the disclosure of names 
of government witnesses was jus- 


tified, declared, “Why should th: 


eC 


government hide? We're not here 


as a game. It was then that Judge 
Bicks made his intrejections. 

Noting that his remarks were not 
being reported by a court stenog- 
rapher, the judge said smilingly 
that he was-speaking off the rec- 
ord, And, he said, after a vear on 
the kench “I say it is a game, a 
crooked and a dirty game, in which 
the government gets the short end 
or ht.” . 

Terris now disagreed with the 
bench, and, encouraged to tell his 


imprisonment following his convie=| noint of view, said he felt the de- 
° ° <2 -if¢ : ‘ee 
tion in the famous Louisville sedi-| fendant gets the short end of the 


tion case. 
The Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee raised the $40,000 


stick. 
_ Terris pointed out that the de- 
fendant couldn't compete with tre 


uw 


bond to secure Branden’s release government “with all.its money 


. : : : ' ° ° . ” 
‘pending appeal of his conviction|and forces of investigation” and 
and 15-year jail sentence. Braden, | its corps of stoolpigeons. Judge 


who was fir 
job after his conviction, w 


: ‘4inzfore, and smilingly noted that the 


dicted on the sedition charge Tinder| government’s money paid judges’ 
an old state statute in a fragne-up' salaries, but he still maintained the 
growing out of the bombing of a;government got the worst of it. 


‘home he helped buy for a Negro 


family in a white community. 


helped defend the home of Andrew 


Wade III, including Braden’s wite 
Anne, were also indicted and are 
free on bail awaiting trial. Their 
trials have been held up pending 


He added that according to the 
attorney's theory of what should 


Six other white persons whobe made available to defendants, 


“defeadants then would be _able 
to go out and murder witnesses.” 

Imperturbably, Terris replied 
that even in a murder case defend- 
ants were entitled to such. knowl- 


the U. S. Supreme Court decision edge, and that there should be no 


on the conviction of Pennsylvania 
Communist Party leader Steve Nel- 
son, which involves the question of 
the constitutionality of state sedi- 


tion laws. 


New Chrysler Pact Expected 


Before Aug. 31 Deadline 


DETROIT, July 12—Chrysler 
Corp., and the CIO United Auto 
‘Workers were hopeful today they 
could wrap up a “guaranteed wage 
contract” for 139,000 Chrysler 


+ 


Aug. 31 deadline. 

Negotiators are working to ham- 
mer out “local issues” to go along 
with the pattern settlement 
reached between the union and 
the other: members of the “Big 
Three,’ Ford :and General Motors. 


workers well in advance of- the 


The 33,000 body division work- 
ers have .been covered with a 
separate contract, which also runs 
out Aug. 31. Chrysler purchased 
the body division from Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. during the 
present five-year contract signed 
in 1950. 

Talks are being held under a 
“news blackout” similar to that 
used in the Ford and GM talks. 

American Motors and the union 


| 


have resumed major contract talks. 


presumption they would “go out 
and murder witnesses,” but that 
this case, far from being a murder 
case, “is a political case.” 


A RIGHT TO KNOW 


Judge Bicks complained then 
that if defendants obtained names 
of witnesses “they could just go 
out and prepare their case around 
what they knew the government 
thas.” When Terris said they had a 
right to do just that, the judge, still 
off the record, expressed concern 
over courts’ being possibly too 
jealous of defendants’ rights. 

“Not nearly as jealous as they 
are in England,” said Terris. . 

Judge Bicks after hearing Terris’ 
argument on another motion, re- 
questing the government be or- 
dered to name any co-conspir- 
ators,’ asked Assistant Attorney 
General David Harris why. the gov- | 
ernment shouldh’t name “co-con- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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POW Explains Why He Left China 


(Following is a first-hand report on the tribulations of Willtam A. Cowart, former prisoner of 


war and fermer member of the “ZI” who refused repatriation in 


Korea. Alan Winnington is Chi- 


nese correspondent for The Londen Daily Worker, and this account is reprinted from that peper. 


—Editor. ) | 
By ALAN WINNINGTON 
A good-looking, 23-year-old American 


day spree here, . 
mer U.S. prisoners of war and two Belgian deserters 


PEKING. 


boy, who spent 500 U.S. dollars on a five- 


has told me why he wants ta leave China. He is one of fve—three for- 
— whose application to leave the 


country has been accepted by the my family; maybe it’s a trap to 
a em nae ae P| | get us back to the United States. 

saga ood- Mme VYOY> What the hell! Im spending it. 
William A. Cowart, ane veral times In fact, it’s all gone—im five days. 
in a cafe here during the - aa “5 haven't had a goed time like 
as ~~ i ee) pee this in years. But one thing is 
(ap gogo’ aga een gi laden sens die oe Beadgan 

; ip? cig all | tates. ve asked to go 
a ~r either. This - what lito Japan. You can have a good 
like—find a place like this, time in Japan.” 


sit 
drinking some beer, find a_ girl, 
BIG SPREE 
his five-day spree Cowart 


go dancing,” he told me. | 
“They take life pretty scriously' In | . , 
here. I can’t make the grade.” ought six wrist watches in one 
He told me how the ex-prison- day, threw champagne parties, 
ers of war spent their year in and finished up trying to borrow 
China ona state farm in Shan-|from cafes where he had spent 
tung. jall his cash. 
He described their starry-eyed He is not’ the only romantic 
enthusiasm when they came and among the five who are leaving. 
their romantic notions of China, Ore American, Lewis Griggs 
largely culled from comic strips, (Jacksonville, Texas) wants to go 
end talked. ef their excellent.Sttaight back to the United 
treatment in POW camps. ‘States via Hongkong. . Another 
Then the humdrum work asi American, Otho G. Bell (Olym- 
tractor mechanics, remote from pia, Wash.), wants to go to the 
town life, had dulled their mem- United States via Moscow, 
ories of why they came to China: Prague and London—at whose ex- 


and sharpened the pangs of home- PE™S€ he has not stated. 

pielnees The older Belgian’ deserter 
‘That edge was also whetted by wants to join the French Foreign 
many letters, comic strips, and|Legion. And the younger Belgian 
finally dollars—sent through the wants toe spend four months tour- 


ordinary mails, supposedly by ing the United States before he 
their poverty-stricked families. returns to Belgium. 
| Cowart’s aim in Japan 


LEAVE GRANTED live on the black-market fringe 
Finally they asked in a body of the U. S. occupation. 


is to 


) with dollars and girls at one’s 
disposal, and life in New China 
as an equal, with no other privi- 
leges than freedom to work and 
political freedom. 

But while five have asked to 
leave, 19 others—17 Americans, 
‘Andrew Condron from_ Britain 
and a Belgian—who chose to stay 
in 
still want to stay. 


| They told a press conference 
here that they were very happy 


i 
| 
| 
' 


; 


studying and working in China. 
| Some of the Americans said 
they had tried to take advantage 
of the Chinese offer to get their 


a 

Not one of them fully realized 
ithe difficulties of settling in a new 
,country so different from 
‘own. 
| So what is surprising is that the 
other 17 Americans, one Briton 


and one Belgian have overcome 


their difficulties. 
‘12 IN SCHOOL 


| Twelve are now studying hard 
at the People’s University im Pe- 
king, while seven are working in 
a state-ownet Shantung paper 
‘mill, one as a chemist, the others 
as maintenance machinists. 


| re. 


east is east and west ts west, 


China after the Korean war 


families into China, but their fam- 
-ilies.had been unable to leave the 


their 


collier’s adopting 


By ROBERT BROWN 


SEOUL, Korea, July 12° (UP). 
—Hundreds of U. S. Army of- 
ficers were unhappy today over. 
a three-star generals order to 
keep their Korean girl friends 
out of army clubs. 

Thousands of enlisted men 
feared they were next in line for 
a similar ban. 

The verbal order was handed 
down in a staff meeting several 
days ago by Lt. Gen. John H. 

Collier, the Armys top com- 
| mander in Korea. 

Collier told his officers they 
| had until the end of the month 
_ to stop bringing their Korean 
girls into Army clubs. In fact, 
he discouraged officers from be- 
mg seen at all with Korean girls. 

The order by Collier — who 
_ slapped a similar ban on frater- 
| nization when he was U. S. com- 
mander in Stuttgart, Germany— 
was not very popular. | 

However, when an Army 
spokesman was asked about the 
ban, he replied that “it is simply 
the general's wish to eliminate 
an undesirable sitration.” 

Further, the spokesman said, 
Collier “is just trying to have the 
| Officers set an example.” 

But Brig. Gen. Mercer Walter, 
| head of the U. S. Army's Korean 
| Civil Assistance Command, said 
| his officers could contmue to 
| bring their girls into KCAC 


a 


; 


| 


; 
' 


. - 
kipling’s behest 
clubs, where business is booming 
along. 

However, dance floors in the 
eighth army s officers clubs were 
almost empty as the full effect 
of Collier’s. verbal wish was felt. 
Nightly business in one club has 
fallen from a high of $1,200 toe 
less than $300. 

ne officer said that while 
Collier's. order was not spelled 
out, its intent was plain. 

“It may not be a written or- 
der,’ he said, “but you wont 
see a Korean girl in these clubs 
by the end -of the month.” 

About the only officers in 
favor of Colliers ban were 
chaplains. | 


“It doesnt look 
said, “to see our top officers— 
married men, even colonels—go- 
ing around openly with these 
women.” | 

“Collier is absolutely right,” 
another chaplain said. “After all, 
most of these women who come 
to the clubs are just out-and-out 
prostitutes.” 

It was generally believed that 
as soon as the ban takes full 
effect, Collier will tell his officers 
to start enforcing the same re- 
striction on enlisted men. 

“The enlisted men cry so 
much about the difference im 
privileges,’ one major said, “that 
you couldn't very well tell them 
first to stop having girls.” 


good,” one — 


J 


; The thousands of Chinese stu-| a 

dents detained in America and bia Gov't Atta 

to leave China, and this permis-| The only common factor be-, the almost 50,000 Korean and Chi-| 0 om C $ 
sides the poverty in the back- 


sion was given some two weeks 
aro. cround of the three Americans and Formosa provide .a 


Cowart told me that he had is that they had done little work contrast to the act of the Chinese 


nese POWs held in South Korea’ e ? 
“Peasants with Bomber Planes 


raceived 500 American dollars in, before comimg to China. 
a letter just before he reached! They are products of the U. S. 
Peking. Army, which Cowart jeined at 


|authorities in telling the five “You 
may go.” 
| Facts are facts, and as the Chi- 


_ MEXICO CITY (CTAL)}The 
‘reactionary Colombian goverm- 


“They know I'm not the sort to 16, and Bell at I7. Griggs was nese Red Cross spokesman said: ment of Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas 
settle down anywhere and so they only 17 when captured in Korea.| They are free to come to China'pjpi}Ja has unleashed a new wave 


seem to have me on the target,”; There is a lot of difference be- 
he said. | tween the Far East as a member 
“Maybe this cash came from of the U. S. oecupation forces, 


Se ———-— -—~™ 


Soviet Farmers Visit 


‘and free to leave. 
That’s more than Chinese stu- 
dents in the U. S. can do. 


—~——- — 


England, Study Methods 


LONDON, July 12.—Iowa corn growers are in for a busy time down on the farm 
when a Sqviet agricultural delegation arrives, if activities of the group here are any indi- 


cation. A Soviet agricultural dele 


gation is scheduled to reach New York July 6—two d 


ays 


on 


before the Big Four parley “at 
the Summit” begins in Geneva, 
Switzerland. | 

The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune asked them to visit the; 


olden cornfields in th onter of} ~~“ 
- esceaes Demadd “on Pang —. tte hee Nottingham, cruised through 
The London News Chronicle Robin Hood’s Sherwood Forest by 


took the cue and imvited a simi- 
lar, but not the same. delegation | Cultural Show where M. Bubnov- 
to come and look at Britain’s farms. S*Y- Deputy Minister of State 
The Russians set off for Britain F@™™ms, commented  “Sornyaki 
almost immediately and 19 arrived (weeds), so many sormyaki. 
July 3 for a 12-day visit covermg The show was held mainly in 
1,200 miles—a long way in these °P€® fields. 
small islands. | They visited cattle farms and 
A News Chronicle spokesman said, “Your cattle are wonderful.” 
said the Soviets had not been in-| Yuri Onelchenko, who runs a 
vited just to look at exhibits. 12,000-acre collective farm near. 
“These people will be getting | Leningrad, paid a call on Walter 
mud on their boots.” he said. “We Carter one-man 47-acre farm in 
call it a sort of a look at British | “e Midlands. 


¢..._| “Your real profit is about the 
a straight through the farm price of at tor (800 ds or 


$2,240,” Onelchenko neted. 


| visited the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the Foreign Office and the 
National Farmers Union. 


On July 5 the Soviet visitors set| 


bus, and visited the Royal Agri-| 


the Fourth of July, the Russians ants at Harrowby Hall, one of 18! 


’ 
‘ 
. 


| English estates turned over to the 
Land Settlement Association. 


iseveral farms around Cambridge, 


‘shout 70 miles north of London, 
and visited the National Institute 
‘of Agricultural Botany at Cam- 
bridge. 
| They returned to London yes- 
iterday and aré scheduled to in- 
| ‘the Ford Motor Company 
plant at suburban Dagenham to- 
day. They also are to visit Ford's 
mechanized farm center. 3 
| News Chronicle reporter Royer 
Davis, traveling with the Russians, 
Said, “Italians may sing, the Swiss 
may yodel—but for sheer sparkling 
‘geod humor give me the Russians.” 
At the Royal Show in’ Notting- 


< several loud explosions start- 
“In| 


‘led the Russians in the midst of 


That is precisely what has hap- | Russia you might quickly become a roast beef dinner. It was an ar- 


— we the past weck. The 
ussians ve been conducted which 3 
hither and yon through the beau- lees Prarie 8 aia assay 
tiful countryside. | 
When y arrived, Alexandr’! 
Mayat, Deputy Minister of Agri- owned by John Crinkall. 


ways from our own, but we have'ed the Yorkshire Institute of Agri- 
the greatest respect for the level’ culture Farm at Askham Bryan. 
of production achieved by British, They took time off from examin- 
farmers and farmworkers and we|ing equipment to take pictures of 
hepe to learn many things to our! 


chairman of a collective farm—| 


The Russians arrived: July 8 at 
a 2,700-acre farm near Lancaster! ned at the Russians and said, “It's. 
: Among 
culture, said “We know that your other things, they inspected the 
farming methods differ in many/chicken coop. Saturday, they visit-| 


a group of British children star-| 


tillery salute to the arrival of Queen 
Elizabeth IL. : 

Sir James Turner, president of 
the National Farmers Union, grim- 


all right, comrades, we are only 
trying out a few of our H-bombs.” 

The Russians, said Davis, roar- 
ed with laughter and “tucked into 
their roast beef with added zest.” 

“I fmd them eager to please, 
eager to learn, eager to be friendly 
and, above all, eager to explain 


‘advantage. . . .” The ext day,' ing at them over a fence. 
while Amerieans were « ziebrating The Russians called on 32 ten- 


‘# a ; 
3 ef ! 
* 


anything to Russia's credit,” Davis 
said, 


‘ 


' > >. = . ad ' > & ; 
fecm tpepiespas 2 ator oe he 4 


~.. 


They boarded buses and used 


‘of violence against the Colombian 


people. | 
The government declared that 


ithe Oriente de Tolima region is a 


“zone of military operations.” Al- 
most 100,000 people live in this 
‘zone, and produce annually about 


ing its declaration, the government 
sent strong military contingents 
into the zone to fight the peasants 
—thus launching official aggression 
against the unarmed populace. 

Tanks, machine guns, camnons, 
i bomber planes, cavalry were sent 
to the region for a large scale at- 
tack particularly against the peas- 
ants in the town of Villarrica. 

The government ordered the 
‘people of Villarrica to evacuate, 
threw them forcibly out of their 
homes, foremg them to withdraw 
ito ether localities, and the army 
occupied the town. 

Small shopkeepers and home- 
owners, artisans and workers of all 
kinds had everything taken and 
are without clothes, food or tools. 

As a result of this enforced eva- 


arated from their parents and are 
completely abandoned. Many fath- 
ers 
others imprisoned. | 

One deed which most clearly 
revealed the nature of the present 
tyranny was the shooting down of 


ffonso Herrera, Alvaro Orjuella and 
three others: The whereabouts of 
many citizens of various Oriente 


de Tolima towns who disappeared ; 
mysteriously is still unknown and, 


they are feared dead. 

| Courts. martial). were accorded 
‘full powers to judge all those ac- 
cused, in the presence or absence, 
and until now (first week in June) 


than 70 people, including 20 moth- 
fers who had to leave their chil- 
dren, thus swelling the already 
augmented number of 3,000 
‘abandoned children. 

To extermmate the peasants, 


‘the government ordered the region 
pation? off te ipsa & pein? 9 


lone million bags of coffee. Follow-| 


cuation, 3,000 children were sep- 


of families were killed and| 


political prisoners, inchnding Al 


have condemned to death more} 


bombed by 10-15 planes. Tons of 
high explosive bombs 
propped, setting fire to farms and 
paling farm animals belonging to 
the peasants. 

The government has undertaken 
to extend the repression to other 
eesinee thus “justifying” the state 
of siege maintained since 1949 
against which there is a general 


protest move? ient. 3 
Fearful of popular mobilization, 
the government forbade the May 


lolic Union of Colombian Workers 
(UTC) and the Peronist National 
Confederation of Labor (CNT) 
sought permission to hold a cele- 
bration in support of the govern- 
ment, 

Some of the corrupted leaders 
of these organizations agreed to 
celebrate May Day by attending a 
luncheon at President Rojas Pinil- 
lo’s country home. 

The independent Confederation 
‘of Colombian Workers (CTC)—the 
only labor federation which has 


government and which fights 
against all these crimes—issued a 
manifesto raising the workers’ most 
pressing demands and calling on 
'the workers and peasants to fight 
for trade union rights and unity— 
only means of terminating these 
attacks. 

The Confederation of Latin 
‘American Workers (CTAL) has 
‘protested the criminal repression 
|visited on the Colombian people 
by the tyrant, Rojas Pimnilla, and 
has called on all labor and farm 
organizations in the Americas.and 
throughout the world to voice 
their solidarity with the . workers, 
peasants and people of Colombia 
to achieve an end to this cruel 
slaughter and to guarantee the 
‘Colombian people’s right to live. 


ALL ABOUT BABY | 

Nurse Ruth Crowley talks about 
the change in sleeping habits of 
the six-month-old baby on “All 
| About Baby” tomorrow (Thurs- 
day) on TV from 1:45 to 2 p.m. 
| Mrs. Crowley will have a six- 
month-old baby and 
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Day demonstration, but the Cath- — 
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not declared its support of the | 


his mother af, ., 
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‘PREJUDICES HAMPER USE OF 


MANPOWER, SAYS MITCHELL 
FALLSBURGH, N.Y., July 12.—U.S. Secretary of Labor James 


Mitchell said last night prejudices 
Our manpower.” 


Mitchell spoke at the 19th annual convention of the Rabbinical 
Council of America. Ambassador Abba S. Eben of Israel was sched- 
uled to speak at a dinner meeting today. 

Mitchell said there is a “real determination on the parts of mil- 
lions of Americans to throw off the blinders of discrimination and 
But, he said, quotas still exist in some colleges and 
preparatory schools, and “even some businesses drastically restrict 
the level to which persons from minority groups may rise.” 

Mitchell suggested the “practice of brotherhood in our daily 

and hiring on the basis of ability alone 
without regard to race, alates. color or national origin.” 

Mitchell said there also “are other kinds of er ol equally 
costly and equally unjustified, which have been levelled against 
those of mature and advanced age and a 
always accorded the status of equals in 

The convention is being attended by some 600 rabbis, repre- 


prejudice.” 


lives; the teaching, trainin 


senting a million Jews throughout 
Rabbi - Gilbert Klaperman, 


chairman, urged a special prayer be offered for President Eisen- 
hower at the forthcoming Geneva conference. 


TR 


are “hampering the utilization of 


inst women who are not 
e labor market.” 


the U.S. | 
of Lawrence, N.Y., convention 


J 
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Bill Would Keep Hildy 
Says Child Will Suffer If Torn from Foster Parents 


BOSTON, July 12.-A Jewish couple would be exempt from a law that requires, 
them to surrender a Catholic-born girl they adopted, under a bill filed today in the 


Massachusetts legislature. The legislation, offered by Democratic Reps. Abraham H.| 


at 


Daily Worker, New York, Wednesday 
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SEC Head Refused to 
Quashed Probe of Dixon-Yates 


WASHINGTON, July 


, July 13, 1955 Page 8 


ell Who 


12.-J. Sinclair Armstrong, chairman of the Securities and 


Exchange Commission, and William H. Timbers, SEC General Counsel, today refused for 


three and one-half -hhours of 


interrogation to reveal who in the White House had inspired 


the postponement of an SEC hear- 
ing on Dixon-Yates. 

Senators Estes  Kefauver (D- 
Tenn), Joseph G. O'Mahoney (D- 
Wyo), and William Langer (R-' 
ND) at a meeting of the Senate 
anti-trust and monopoiy subcom- 
mittee said they would seek con- 
tempt action. 


SEC chairman J. Sinclair Arm- 


strong based his refusal on the 
“privileged and confidential na- 
ture” of communications within 


oe ———————— 
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Kahalas and Alvin Tamkin, would 
exempt Mr. and Mrs. Melvin B. 
Ellis of Brookline, Mass., from a 
1950 law banning inter-faith adop- 
tions. 

The new law would specify that: 
children placed with families be- 
fore 1954 would be unaffected “by 
the present statute. The Ellises 


Ho Chi-Minh in 
Moscow, Gets 


Big Welcome 


MOSCOW, July 12.—Indochi- 
nese leader Ho Chi-minh arrived) 
in Moscow by air today. He 
hugged Soviet President Klementi: 
Voroshilov and kissed him on both! 
cheeks. Then he warmly greeted 
all other members of the Soviet. 
Presidium who were on hand for 
his arrival. 

Ho’s silver-colored Soviet Ilyu- 
shin 14 transport plane landed at. 
the Moscow Airport this after- 
noon to the blare of bands. | 

A guard of honor was provided | 
for the Indochina leader by : 
Moscow garrison, and Moscow 
Pioneers (youth groups) saluted’! 
him with huge banners. 

‘Soviet cameras televised his ar-) 


have had little Hildy McCoy since 
March 5, 1951, about two weeks 
after her birth. 

Meanwhile, a psychiatrist said 
Hildy would suffer an “emotional 


The blue-eyed girl has been the 
pawn in a three-year custody bat- 
tle between the girls natural 
mother, Mrs. Marjorie McCoy 
Doherty, and the Ellises. 

Mrs. Doherty plans to place 
Hildy in a Catholic foster home. 
She has refused comment on the 
case. The Ellises have cared for, 
Hildy since she was 10 days old. | 

“She (Hildy) is an above aver- 
age child, very intelligent and ap- 
parently very devoted to her foster 
parents, Raymond said. 

“They likewise, in an unemo-. 
tional, calm manner, show con- 
siderable devotion to her. | 

“She has all a child of her age 
would wish, and appears very 
happy.” 

Raymond recently examined 
the child at the request of the 
Ellises’ lawyer, James Zisman. | 
Asked what he would recom-. 
end, Raymond said: 

“It's hard to say. The law’s the 


parents. | 
| 


mm 


the law, but it would be too bad for! measure . 
'would require a public Means the TVA with power at Memphis/reasons for continuing the zinc~ 


Hildy.” 


' 


which 


afford them. | 


Senate, House | 


| | 
trauma” if taken from her sxe Groups Approv 


Polio Aid Bills 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—Sen-' 


‘ ¢ . . M4 4 ‘ “te > >. . 
ate and House committees oday| Kisenhower’s entire public power 
approved separate bills to give policy, including the Rural Electri- 


states Federal funds for free polio 
shots for children and expectant 
mothers. | 

Both bills are substitutes for 
an Administration proposal under 
the Federal government 
would provide $35,000,000 to as- 


‘sure shots for all children and 


expectant mothers who could not 


| 


Neither the Senate nor the 


House bill suggested any specific contract since .early Jast year. 


figure. Under either measure, 


‘states could give free shots to all cancelled 


children end expectant mothers if 
they wished—assuming Congress 
voted adequate funds. | 

The House bill, however, would 


require states to put up matching power. 


The Senate 
Neither , 


funds. in that event. 
would not. 


| Dixon- Yates 


the executive branch of the govern- smelly all the time.” But he said 
ment. He read from a letter writ- the Administration had forced a 
ten by President Eisenhower to crack in TVA by putting another 
Defense Secretary Charles E. W il-'| producer of electrical power (Mem- 
son instructing that no such com- phis) in the area even if it is triend- 
munications be disclosed at the lv and municipally-owned. He 
Army-McCarthy _heacings _last!charged that the Administration is 
spring. \determined to force a break-up of 
The recess in SEC hearings on, TVA. BS | 
the debt financing of the Dixon-| “That they are intent on ac- 
Yates utility group was ordered complishing this purpese is indi- © 
June 13 by the SEC hearing ex-'cated by the fact that they haven't 
aminer without explanation. The agreed as yet to allow the city of 
hearings were resumed June 16, Memphis to integrate its new plant 
Subcommittee chairman Estes into the TVA system,” Kefauver 
Kefauver (D-Tenn), questioning said. 
Armstrong about the sudden re-' Refusal of such integration, the 
Cegs, commented that the hearing Senator said, would be “vengeance 
outrageous.” 


was about to hear Adolphe H... . . 


Wenzell, investment banker who 
also served the budget bureau as 
a consultant. The Senator said ‘Prope $1-a-Year 
Hous was, at the time, about to 
consider an appropriation for a oo fy 7 
steam transmission PF cig} 5 Ti t 

line. | 1¢ 0 
ONLY BEGUN — ‘ . 

“The revelations have only be- Bi Zinc Firms 
gun,” Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn)' qj 
al <_< = ; oe 
said. “We have not yet uncovered’ wasHINGTON; July 12.—Sen. 
all the covert activities. sie 

Sens. William Langer (R-ND) John J. Williams. (R-Del) told the 
and Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D- Senate today a Comptroller-Gen- 
Wyo) wanted to expand the sub- eral report indicates “collusion” in 
committee investigation to cover the stockpilifig program for crit- 
ical metals during the Korean 
wear. : 
fication Administration. Villiams said Howard I. 

O'Mahoney charged the Admin- Young, president of the American 
istration power policy is-“designed Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., drew 
to hand over the REA and al] pub- nearly $80,000 a year from the 
lic power to private financial in- Company while he Was a deputy 
terests.” adnainistrator of the Defense Min- 

Eisenhower's cancellation order erals 
yesterday was taken as a resound- 1991-53. 
ing victory for Tennessee Valley, The agency was engaged in 
Authority supporters in Congress, making loans. and subsidies to en- 
who had.fought the Dixon-Yates Courage production of critical ma- 
terials for the national stockpile. 
Eisenhower ordered the contract Young served as a_ dollar-a-year 
yesterday after Mayor, man. 
Frank Tobey personally assured Williams put into the Congres- 
him that the Citv ot Memphis will sional Record correspondence OT 
build its own steam power plant three zinc contracts in which he 
rather than ever use Dixon-Yates/said Young played a part al- 
'though zinc was not a particularly 

The Dixon-Yates deal was work- critical material at the time. 
ed out as a means of supplving, He said Young gave “varying 


4 


Procurement in 


Agency 


Deputy sheriffs are seeking the test, and the House bill would to replace electricity delivered to program. 


Elises to serve a contempt citation. 
for refusing to surrender the girl. 


expressly forbid it. | 
The bills vere unanimously ap-| 


AEC plants elsewhere. ' Young has been summoned to 
Kefauver said the contract “had a closed-door hearing on the Sen- 


rival and Moscow Radio broad-'Mrs. Doherty also has won a writ proved by the Senate Labor and to be cancelled because it was be-,ate Banking and Currency Com- 


cast a running account. | 


of habeas corpus for the child. 


— — 


the House Commerce committees. 


ad 


coming more scandalous, more mittee. 


Solidarity Strengthens Copper, Brass Strikes 


DENVER, July 12.—The cop-,"Big Four” front with an offer up-;delegates in the Kenecott confer- lead to early settlement in the other Mine-Mill remains on strike, and 
on which the workers are now !ence were so impressed by the!of the “Big Four” in copper. U.S./he promised further that his local 


per and brass workers of the coun- 
try bil well to top the 1955 wage 
“pattern,” because the unions in 
their field are showing the country 
an exemplary unity in the current 
struggle now in its 13th day. 
Both AFL and CIO unions, rail- 
road brotherhoods and other inde- 
pendents are united in jcint nego- 
tiations or through mutual respect 
of picket lines. Maneuvers by the 
big copper company to play one 
union against another have failed. 
Most significant was the pledge of 
solidarity to Mine-Mill of the steel 
unions affiliate, the Laurel Hill, 
L.L., local of Phelps-Dodge at the 
very moment then their national 
ization was engaging in 
strikebreaking raids against the 
striking union on several sectors. 
This splendid solidarity has forc- 
ed Anacenda Copper to break the 


voting that may top settlement in 
steel. 
An example of the solidarity 


built up in the copper field is the AFL, asking him to use his good! 17 


value of their anti-company unity| Metals of Carteret, N.J., has al- will throw up picket lines come 


that they adopted a resolution sent ready settled with 1,500 members July 31, its contract deadline. 


to George Meany, president of the|of Mine -Mill on a package worth 


\ Similarly the Hasting-on-Hudson 
cents an hour, and Plume &' Phelps-Dodge local of the CIO's 


joint conference of 54 delegates office “to prevail upon the CIO Atwood, a brass company in Stam- Electrical Workers headed nation- 


representing 21 local unions of 11) 
international affiliates, in the Ken- 
necott Copper chain. These 54 de-. 
legates confronted the six repres- 
entatives of the wag in ne-| 


United Steelworkers, to stop their’ 
unprincipled raids against the long- 
established trade unions in the) 
non-ferrous metal mining industry.” 

This was in reference to the. 


ford, Sonn., settled on a 16-cent ally by James B. Carey, refused 
package. overtime work when informed that 
The resolution of the Kennecott Mine-Mill is striking the chain na- 


conference sent to Meany also tionally. 
hailed the CIO-AFL merger and} A Kenosha AFL local, with a 


gotiations. They turned , 
companys imséstence on negotiat- \4i]]’s right to represent the work- 
ing for each division separately. poe filed in the midst of negotia- 

en the strike began, it Wa itions at Anaconda, Mont., and for 
a unified strike, with pickets of 't,¢ Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines 


several locals usually marching j,, Kellogg, Idaho. The NLRB. 
arm-in-arm. 


threw out the Anaconda petition, 
In the other chains, the AFL’s|},4 the strike was blocked with 
craft locals and railroad brother- an atau dake he be po fos the 
aaenie tion respecting gee} 1,500 workers of the Idaho som- 
ines. : : 
pany. : 
Mine-Mill reports that the 54 The steel union’s agents also 


~ 


CIO-AFL JOINT 


MAPPED IN ALCOA PLANTS 


PITTSBURGH, July 12. — The 
United Steelworkers of America, 
: negotiations with the 
nll Co. of America today, 
will work jointly with the AFL's 
union in the company’s plants on 
bargaining strategy. : 


This was made known in a state. 


ment of both unions. The CIO 


~ 


BARGAINING campaigned for a “no vote on 
strike authorization in Anaconda 
copper. These disruptive moves 
union represents about 15,000 of| have also fed some efforts in Mon- 
the company’s workers, the AFL tana ‘to panic the Anaconda work- 
about 10,000. The latter unionjers into accepting an earlier 10- 
starts negotiations Thursday. If no cent offer. The move was defeated 
by the negotiating committee of 
Mine-Mill, and as-a result the 
workers are voting Thursday on 
ean offer of more than 15 cents an 


unions in the aluminum field. 


heur. ‘ , 
This breakthrough is expected to, 


‘united American labor movement 
‘in the near future.” 

In contrast to the raiding activ- 
ities of the CIO top officers, Ed- 
ward Murphy, president of the 
steel union’s Local 4355. in Laure] 
Hill .Phelps-Dodge, gave assur- 
ance that the local will not nego- 


‘tiate with the company as long as are out. 


| 


ee — ee 


own the x, RB petitions challenging Mine- added, “We look forward to a contract covering Anaconda there, 
: , wired full support to Mine-Mill. 


More than 30,000 workers are_ 
involved in the Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American, Smelting 
artl Refining strikes. Strike action 
was held off against Anaconda al- 
though its two brass subsidiaries 
in Torrington and Ansonia, Conn., 


KENNECOTT ANNUAL PROFITS 
ARE $7,914 PER EMPLOYE 


DENVER, fuly 12—Kenne- 
cott Copper is pocketing a profit 
that is running at the rate of 
$7,914 per employe a year, the 
striking Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers disclosed. The profits 
are pouring in at the rate of 84 
percent of the company’s invest- 
| ed capital-just IN ONE YEAR, 

. Anaconda’s copper, running 
at a level of $57 million a year, 
are higher than any time in 


4 


ag 


company’s 60-year history. Ana- 
conda’s stock, a year ago, at $38 
a share, zoomed to $67 now. 
Phelps-Dodge profits jumped 
47 percent over last year. Its 
stock jumped from $38 a year 


| above last year. 


ey 


| 


U.S. Farmers Off Today for 
Month's Tour of Soviet Union 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—A 1£2-| V. Lambert, dean of the ere 
man agricultural delegation, sched-| of Nebraska College of Agricul- 


itchell and Weeks Boa t 
About J obs, But wis t Data uled to leave tomorrow for .aiture. Another member is Lauren 
| month’s tour of the Soviet Union,|K. Soth, editorial writer of the — 


WASHINGTON, July 12 (FP) ds Labor and Commerce Departments made a big will travel some 8,000 miles and| Des Moines (lowa) Register and 
noise last week over claims that he American economy is in splendid shape and that em-|see such sights as the great dam at| Tribune, whose editorial suggest- 


s reached “an all- time high” and established “a ecor Dnepropetrovsk and the tractor|ing the exchange of farm visits led 
coc sess lager oe ae tes - —— new record." Both Labor Secre- factory at Kharkov. to-the tours. Others include Ralph 


The tour is tentatively sched-| A. Olsen, Ellsworth, Ia.; Charles J. 
all this riaprong hi rll “ eee years before. Considering. the pop-; a uled to start July 15 with a three-| Hearst, of Cedar F: alls, la.; Herbert 
istration. It was clear they w eye \Ulation increase in two ‘years this! aie. day visit in Moscow. The group-W. Pike, farmer of W hiting, Ja.; 
attempting to extract all the politi- hardly seems like an improvement Mee will then proceed southward to) David G. Johnson, agricultural eco- 
cal advantage they could from in the job situation, even it takes ‘Kharkov, Dnepropetrovsk, and the|nomist of the University of Chi- 
the monthly employment - figures, the Census Bureau estimates seri-' fashionable port of Odessa on thc} cago; Sa V. Clark, farmer of Pull- 
released jointly by their depart- ously. Many economists here are ‘Black Sea. Other stops will be| man, Wash.; Ferris S. Owen, farm- 
nantes’ iitchell iwent so far as highly dubious of their accuracy. Krasnodar; Rostov on ‘the Don er of Newark, O.; John M. Jacobs, 
to feed newsmen a few items from A far more accurate set of fig- | River; Stalingrad, scene of one of eens ’ Phoenix, Ariz.: 3 M. 
the report a day early, without et-/ures is that provided by the Labor | World War II’s major battles; and} Kleiner, farm products distributor 


ting them see the report and get Department pertaining to nonfarm Kuibychev. a of Nampa, Ida.; John M. Steddom, 
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er than . 1.6 million jobless two’ 


. T y 
De did state UP-e-tonntent. Here the story is . ae alll aan ae farmer of Granger, Iowa; and Dr. 
where they will stop at Alma Ata, 
_Akmolinsk and Barnau. They will 
visit Tashkent en route. That is a 
mere 1,100 miles from Stalingrad. 
Earlier the delegation was 


The monthly report on employ-, 


ment and unemployment in June, 
-when soberly considered, shows 
an increase in employment during 
the past four months. But ‘jobs, 
have not yet returned to the level 
of June, 1953, two years ago. Dur- 


Thus, the 


million. 


employment. 
even clearer: 


ufacturing. 


and construction 


Mining 


49.3 million nonfarm, 
employes this June, 49.9 million 
two years earlier. 
groups into which these are sub- 
divided, the most important is man-' 
The latest figure of 
16.5 million manufacturing jobs is. 


ing this time the U. oY _popul: ition ‘almost a million lower than in | 
has increased by an estimated 5.6 June 1953. 
employment | 


Of the eight 


JAMES P, MITCHELL 


tion increase, the American econ} 
are omy should be setting new rec- 


briefed by* the State Department. 
| An exchange delegation of So- 


viet farm officials is scheduled to 
arrived at New York July 16 for 


a 30 to 35 day tour of American’ 


situation has not vet recovered down almost 100,000 each in this ords each year just to stay even farm areas. 


from the slump which began in late period. 
ation and public utilities is down) activity. 


nearly 200. OOO in the two years. ‘can people need, for this reason three farm leaders from private 


1953. 
JOB DATA 


The estimate of the number of There have been increases in the alone, 


Employment in transport- with the previous year’s level of | 


This means the Ameri- 


about; a million new jobs. 


The American group is unoffi-' 
cial. Its members, selected by' 
life. 


were picked as “representa- 


people at work made monthly by number employed in service, trade, | annually, of which about 250,000 tives of American agriculture” and 


the Census Bureau showed 64 mil- 
lion employed in June 1955, and 
only 63.2 million™two years ago. 
They also show nearly 2.7 million 


unemployed last month and few-) 


are classed as 


Plea for Jacob Mindel 
Gets a Wide Response 


Readers of daily and weekly newspapers throughout the. 
country have responded to letters to editors written by Mrs. 
Rebecca Mindel in the interest of her husband, _Jacob, now 


imprisoned on a Smith Act charge. 


Mrs. Mindel’s letter asked support) 


for a request for a parole for her 


husband, an elderly man suffering 


from a severe heart ailment. 


Below are a sample of the re- 


sponses she has received: 


One writer says he has sent 
this plea to the Parole Board, 
“In view of the doubts of the 
justice of this Act (Smith Act) 
held. by many of our best citi- 
zens and of the cruelty of pri- 
son for this harmless man, may 
I urge you to order his immedi- 


ate release for the fair name of | 


our country?” 
Another, a lawyer, writes, “It 
will redound to American mercy, 


in the eyes of the world, if we -' 


treat such a man with the leni- 
- ency due to a man of his age 
and physical condition.” 


A reader of the Memphis 


World, writes to the parole 
board, after having read Mrs. 
Mindel’s letter in the Tennessee 
newspaper, “I have never heard 
or thought that I would read 
such a tragic letter, especially in 
our land which boasts of liberty 
and justicé for all.” 

And a Southern worker writes: 

“I have just finished reading | 
Steve Nelson's book and then 
upon seeing your wonderful let- 
ter, I knew that action had to 
be taken... as soon as I get 
work I shall send some money 
to the prisoners relief.” 


' Mrs. Mindell urges all read- 
ers to write to the Federal Pa- 
role Board, 101 Indiana Ave. 
N.W. Washington, D.C., urg- 
ng prompt parole for. Jacob Min- 
el. 


finance and local government jobs. ' should be factory jobs. 
But it should be noted that many pot happened under the Eisenhow- $2,500 to $3,000 apiece, officials 
engaged in low-income selling jobs er Administration, but Mitchell and said. 

“finance” employes.’ Weeks don’t talk about it. 


In view of the steady popula- 


the McCarran Act. 
explained why the motion was of 
considerable importance. : 


| 


| 


late the Smith Act. 


This has 


will pay their owen expenses of 


oe shairman of the group. is Dr. W. 


SID STEIN HEARING 


(Continued from Page 1) 
& ators.” saying it “would require 


‘naming thousands of individuals’ done to the jury,” 


perhaps. 

Terris quickly declared that if 
Harris contended any officer 
member of the Communist Party 


can be a conspirator” he was fly-| 
ing in the face of Section 4-F of 
Then Terris 


He had read the record of Smith 
Act trials in the various states, he 
said, “and always, when a govern- 
‘ment witness is testifving about a 
conversation with a third person, 
‘and it is objected to by defense (as 
hearsay) the government then Says, 
‘The witness is a co-conspirator’. 

Under the conspiracy law such 
testimony, which would be ruled 
‘out as hearsay otherwise, - is 
lowed to stand if it is given by 
a “co-conspirator.’ 

Terri spointed out that often 


the testimony of a_ stoolpigeon the motions by the end of the but 


thus is admitted on condition the 
government later connect him up, 
with the alleged conspiracy to vio- 


OT 


ernment hasn’t connected him as' 
a co-conspirator, the damage is. 
Terris said. 

| In other motions, he asked that: 
a bill of particulars be provided, 
urguing that the government be 
required “to define the term used | 
in the indictment, 
Leninist rinciples of the over- 
throw can destruction of the gov- 
ernment of the U. S. by force and 
viole nee. 


In his 
Leninist writings * 
able to find what they are,’ 


Terris, “and my client doesn’t. 
know what they are.’ 

| Judge Bicks asked whether, if! 
| “capitalist regimes” were substi- 
’ tuted for “the government of the 
| United States,” that would satisfy 
lim. Terris said he still would be 


research into Marxist-, 
‘I've never been| 


said 


al-' entitled to a definition as he had: 


never found any such reference. 
Before leaving the bench, Judge 
Bicks indicated he would rule on! 


month, when he departs on vaca- 
‘tion. The defense submitted a 
brief on one mwtion—that the’ 


“But even if Communist Control Act of 1954! most 


William E. Reed, dean of agricul- 
ture at North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical College, Greens- 


boro, N. C. - 
VISA TO DRAMA CRITIC 


‘the Marxist- 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—The 
State Department temporarily lift- 
ed a travel restriction today to let 
a Soviet drama critic see some 
American-style Shakespeare. Per- 
‘mission was granted for Efevgeniv 
'Litoshko, New York correspondent 
| for the Soviet Newspaper Pravda, 
Y'to attend the American Shake- 
speare festival theatre at Stratford, 
Conn. 

Connecticut is off limits to So- 
'viet citizens, but Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles said Li- 
toshko could go to Stratford by 
train for the opening per formance 
tomorrow and stay “several days.” 


PEARSON TO MOSCOW 

OTTAWA, July 12. — External 
_Affairs Minister Lester B. Pearson 
said today he is planning to visit 
Moscow this fall. Pearson told the 
House of Commons he has notified 
the Soviet government he hoped 
to be able to accept the informal 
invitation he received from Foreign 
Minster V. M. Molotov. 


0 
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tional or null eed void. 

Appearing in court with 
ney Terris was Newman Levy, 
veteran. criminal lawver who is 
‘counsel for George Blake Char- 
/ney and Alex: ander Tr: achtenberg, 
who, along -with Mrs. . Marion 
Bachrach. will stand trial with 
'Stein. Mrs. Bachrach will be de- 
fended by attorney Vincent Hal- 
linan. 

At one point Judge Bicks asked 
attorney Levy what the practice 
now is in state courts on supply- 
ing names of witnesses who ap- 
| peared before the grand jury. 
hevy said formerly they appeared 
on the back of every indictment 
no longer. Judge  Bicks 
thanked him, then, turning to As- 
sistant Attorney General Harris, 
introduce d Levy as “one of our 
distinguished members of 


attor- 


lit is ruled out later when the gov- makes the Smith Act beans the bar.” 
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By HARPER POULSON 
| LOS ANGELES 


' LAST week’s Un-American 
committee hearings in Los An- 
geles proved to be a stale per- 
formance. The record’ was 
cracked, the needle was dull. 

To, get headlines in the com- 
wiagaitl press, the committee 
had to use old_ stoolpigeons, 
with ridiculous tales of Com- 
munists. drilling women and 
children “with umbrellas” to 
take over the country. 


Even a touted “volunteer’ 
witness, Stockton engineer Carl 
Sugar, annoyed the committee 
with his failure to remember 
any names of alleged former 
Communist associates. 

Internal dissension grew, with 
Democrat Morgan M. Moulder 
of Missouri visibly annoyed at 
efforts by Republicans Donald 
oa ackson and Gordon Scherer 

Ister charges of “20 years 
of treason” under the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The Un-American Congress- 
men even had to contend with 
former Sen. Harry Cain, -a 
member of the President's Sub- 
versive . Activities. Gpatrel: 


—_—2——-—2 «© 


bate 


money.” 
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THE WILTING UN-AMERICANS... 


Board, who came to Los An- 
geles to blast the committee's 
violations of the Bill of Rights, 
before an American Civil Lib- 
erties Union audience. 

And over everything hung 
the spectre of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which only a few weeks 
ago reversed three Un-Ameri- 
can committee's contempt ac- 
tions in language which made 
the Un-American Congressmen 
wonder if their days were lim- 


ited. 
. 


THAT decision, and- the end- 
less parade of “unfriendly wit- 
nesses, who defied. the com- 
mittee here, reflected an atmos- 


phere. so visibly changed that 
Chairman Clyde Doyle com- 
pletely, lost his wheats admit- 
ting to the unfriendly audience: 
“I can't help but know from 
expressions on your faces 


that you condemn this commit-_ 


tee; that you don’t think it’s 
‘cricket’; ; that. it's wasting 


x 4 
' 33 te 


~ 


the Un-Ameri- 
cans still got their “cold war” 
and “treason” headlines trom 
the commercial newspapers, 
and racked up a score of vic- 
tims slandered,. fired or black- 
listed. | | 

ACTRESS ANGELA 
CLARKE was blacklisted as soon 
as she wsa subpenaed, before 
she even testified before the 
Committee. 


Democratic leader Hugh Har- 
dyman is already threatened 
with denaturalization and de- 
portation proceedings by gov- 
ernment officials who jump at 
the Committee’s command. 


University of Southern Cali- 
fornia instructor Andries Dei- 
num was suspended as soon as 
he left the witness, stand. 

ony engineering depart- 
ment Be oye Max Natapoff was 
handed his dismissal while he 
still sat in the subpenaed_ wit- 
ro docket, waiting to be 

There were others, and: there: 


Nevertheless, 


will be more. 

As a moulder of public opin- 
ion, the Committee has hit the 
skids. But it is still very much 
alive in its ability to do dam-” 
age to people and principles, 
in the face of growing public 
opposition to its tactics. 


As long as commercial news- 
papers, immigration officials and 
jxivate and public employers 
are allowed to dance to the 
Committee’s tune, the Un-Amer- 
icans are still in business. 


This. points up the job that 
has to be done by the American 
peopel, if the committee’s pow- 
er to coerce, harass, jail and in- 
timidate is to be ended> 

oe 

THE BLACKLIST—whether 
in public or private employment 
—has to be ought. e whole 
framework of ‘Walter-McCarran 
denaturalization and deportation 
proceedings has’ to. be halted. 
The whole gamut of Smith Act, 

Taft-Hartley,. Brownell - Butler 


legislation “that “gives spuriow 


oS PED Oe me 


“justification” to the Committee's 
aims must be challenged. 

THE UN-AMERICAN Com- 
mittee’s timely demise need not 
wait on victory on all these 
fronts. There-are enough people 
disgusted, angry or embarrassed 
with the Committee’s procedures 
right now to lay the basis for a 
successful fight to get Congress 
to put it out to grass. 

Broadening out the fight is 
the way to guarantee an early 
end to the Committees un- 
American machinations. 

Judging from the uncomfort- 
able wriggling of Jackson, Doyle, 
Scherer and Moulder while here, 
a mighty push from the Ameri- 
can haan right now could do 
. the job. 
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PROBE THE PLUNDERBUND! 


THE CANCELLATION of the Dixon-Yates contract 
does not end the story of this unsavory plot to wreck TVA, 
gouge taxpayers and public power consumers in order to 
fatten the profits of utility companies and big banks. Angry 
protests, especially in the TVA power area, and probing 
by a group of Congressmen were getting too close for the 
Administration's comfort and so cancellation was finally 
resorted to in an effort to smother the scandal. 


- But it will not stop there. Sen. Kefauver has indicated 
that the investigation will continue, especially into the role 
of Adolphe H. Wenzell, the Administration’s chief consul- 
tant for arranging the Dixon-Yates deal. Wenzell, it has 
been brought out, was at the same time vice-president and 
a director of the First Boston Corp., a New York Investment 
firm. This was the same firm that began handling the fi- 
nancing of the Dixon-Yates power steal. 

The full facts about this plot that almost succeeded 
need to be brought to light. And where prosecutions are 
warranted. under the “conflict of interests” statute they 
should be instituted. This is the Jaw that makes it a crim- 
inal offense for a public official to hold down a job with 
a private firm that stands to gain from governmental poli- 
cies. 

Such an investigation should not stop with Dixon- 
Yates and Banker Wenzell. There has never been .an ad- 
ministration composed of so many represenatives of the 
big corporations, banks and trusts. Defense Secretary Wil- 
son, former president of GM, even boasted that “what's 
good for General Motors is good for the country.” 


A few weeks ago Commerce Secretary Weeks urged 


the House Banking Committee to sanction his keeping 
in office of 15 high defense production officials whose sal- 
aries are paid by private firms. 

There have jbeen indications that some members of 
the administration were not completely disinterested in the 
multi-million dollar offshore oil steal. There is strong 
reason to believe that similar situations hold-with the ef- 
fort to permit raising of natural gas rates and to scuttle the 
Hells Canyon project in Idaho. This dev elopment would 
be handed over to the Idaho Power Co. which is controlled 
by Boston interests. 


‘Interior Secretary McKay once boasted: “Were in the 
saddle-as a government of businessmen,” The Wenzell af- 
fair is a clear confirmation of this fact. Congress owes it 
to the nation to launch an investigation that will bring out 
all the facts about this GOP-Big Business plunderbund. 


THE BRASS SEES ‘RED’ 


THE PENTAGON BRASS has been stung by the con- 
cessions wrung from Congress by popular protest against 
the Administration's disguised Universal Military Training 
Bill. In an angry huff, they decried on Monday the threat- 
ened loss of their ° Tight” to control for eight years the na- 
tion's youths, including veterans. 

And they badgered’ members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee for proposing that the compulsory fea- 
tures of the bill be replaced by a voluntary system plus a 
bonus. One general went so far as to imply that opposition 
to the Pentagon-sponsored measure was engineered by the 
Daily Worker. 

The admirals and generals continued to argue the old 
fallacy of security and strength through and increase of 
men. The record reveals that the people have peppered 
Congress with demands that the U. S. show an orientation 
toward peace at Geneva by shelving the UMT war meas- 
ure. And almost all the protests, such as those from the 
National Grange, CIO, Farmers Union, etc., have been ap- 
palled at the giant step toward military regimentation 
which the so-called Military Reserve Bill entails. 

These protests have resulted in fringe concessions, in- 
dicating that the entire measure can be killed if the pres- 
sure.is kept up. If we are to be strong and remain strong, 
it depends upon how well peace is waged. This is precisely 
what will have to be demonstrated at Geneva—not who has 
the largest army and the biggest: bombs. 


THE RUSHMORE FIZZLE 


HOWARD RUSHMORE, former Hearst reporter on 
witchhunting affairs and McCarthy's staffman, now editor 
of that rag “Confidential,” is having the same trouble all 
red-baiting operators are experiencing. They aren't get- 
ting much. attention. 

So, after some barroom deliberation, Rushmore staged 
a disappearin act, He got the headlines on his alleged 
“kidnapping” te something went wrong. He was found 
aioe ound” sitting in a Butte hotel under. an assumed 

ishing, he explained, for a “red angle” in the cufrent 
uadleneide copper strike. 
' Not long ago this was standard seated for a first . 
class" “red. ie area sure of success; But this time it end- 
ed ‘ee page ero Rushmore.. The. red-. 


| 


baiting racket just ant sted vonee, apis itTyiaiction st 


WHILE THE~AUTO and 
steel settlements have 
labor's sights for the 1955 wage 
round, it would be a mistake to 
lose sight ‘of the’ basic weak- 
nesses of both agreements. 
key issues in both industries 
were not really tackled. In the 
months ahead, the seriousnéss 
of avoiding those problems will 
become more apparent. The 
pressure on the unions to face 
up to them will increase. 

‘The key question that agitates 
the workers in both steel and 
auto can be spelled out in fqur 
letters—J-O-B-S. All other issues 
are pretty closely related to the 
jobs question. The uncertainty 
of employment always plagues 
workers under capitalism. But 
the workers of auto and steel 
were especially “burnt” by the 
1953-54 slump. The drop came 
like a bolt from a clear sky in a 
period much like the current 
situation, when “prosperity” ran 
at an unprecedented level. 

Almost overnight hudreds_ of 
thousands of auto and steel work- 
ers were thrown out cf employ- 
ment. In steel, a survey by the 
United Steelw orkers of Ameri- 
ca, revealed 200,000 unempley- 
ed and about as many on short 
weeks. The return of “prosperity 
after about a year of. unem- 
ployment or irregular work, has 
not relieved the workers of the 


paws fear for their jobs. The 


ear is greater because the work- 
ers observe that a higher pro- 
duction level was achieved 
with FEWER workers. Tens of 


thousands have been perman- 


' ently eliminated from steel and 


auto industry payrolls. Moderni- 
zation, automation and speedup 


| haVe already taken a heavy toll 
and the trend is still building up. 
| . 


THE COMPANIES showed 
foresight five years yago when 
they maneuvered the United 
Auto Workers into signing a five- 
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by George Morris 


The Steel and Auto Pacis: 
What ixiey Mean (2) 


year agreement including. provi- 
sions that give management 
almost unilateral authority to 
discipline workers and set pro- 
duction (speedup 
rates). The economic concessions 
they gave in return for a long 
contract and those choice pro- 
visions, came back to them 
terms of 


standards 


new profit records. 

Those provisions giving the 
companies the right to whip the 
workers into line for the speed- 
up and expansion drive, are now 
seen by the workers as closely 
related to the jobs question. A 
fine resolution on speedup such 
as was adopted by the UAW’s 
recent convention, has little 
meaning unless the weapons in 
the company's hands for speed- 
up the workers and scrapping 
jobs, are either taken away or 
at least blunted. Hence the close 
relationship between the follow- 
ing demands: 

e A shorter workweek, with- 
out a pay cut, the only way to 
really spread the work as ma- 


chines and automation equip- 


ment take the place of. hands. 

® Curb on speedup and some 
forms of control. 

® An end of the “company 
security” clauses through which 


is held over workers to attain 


speedup. 


FULLY COGNIZANT . that 
that jobs is the key issue, the 
Reuther administration (as had 
the steel union’s leaders earlier) 
made Guaranteed Annual Wage 


the issue. GAW was described to 
the workers as the answer. Such 
slogans for it as. “We eat by the 
year and should get paid by the 
year. made it quite attractive. 
It seemed like a solution for 
insecurity. - 

The earlier skepticism towards 
GAW warmed up considerably 
as the period of negotiations ap- 
proached. The workers finally 
gave overwhelming support for 
the struggle, with GAW the top 
demand, to the point of an over- 
whelming strike vote and a 
$25,000,000 strike fund. 

The GAW issue, generated 
mostly by the UAW, has. un- 
questionably spread to millions 
of workers of other industries. 
It is here and will be on the 
bargaining table. 

a 


THERE IS A BIG difference 
between what the Ford-GM 
contract provides and what the 
workers were told GAW is sup- 
posed to be. It is important to 

(Continued on Page §) 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 
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What Will Come Out 
Of the Geneva Parley? 


IT HAS NOT ENHANCED 
our country’s reputation that 
the government was so reluc- 
tant, up to two months ago, to 
hold a‘ top level Big Four meet- 
ing. And it surely was bad for 
our country that even after the 
agreement was reached to meet 
at Geneva, the Administration 
emphasized, not what could be 
done, but what could not be 
done at Geneva. 

According to the 
formed chief of the N. Y. Times 
Washington Bureau (July 11) 
there is no likelihood that the 
U. S. delegation “will be per- 
suaded to depart from the no 
decisions’ principle at Geneva.” 


well-in- 


REMEMBER when the Rus- 
sians were .always. being ac- 
cused as the Nay sayers? Well, 
now here’s how Reston sums.up 
the Administration attitude: 

“The United States leaders 
know what they do not want 
but they do not know yet what 
they want.” 

This negative attitude is ex- 
pressed especially on the dis- 
armament question and Reston 
writes: 

“President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles know they do 
not want to accept the Soviet 
proposals on disarmament but 
they have not yet established a 
detailed United States policy on 
this question.” 7 

Reston is being unfair to his 
readers because _* doesn’t: in- 
form them that in rejecting the 
Soviet disarmament proposal 


the Eisenhower Administration 


is rejecting a proposal, the ma- 
jor part of which was made by 
the Western powers. This, can’t 
be called anything but capri- 
cious and is of course no_ way 
to f oP. agreerent on anything. 


Soviet government plan. 


on beng ern fee nts the® 


_of forces of the big pawers and _ 


on arms reduction through 
stages. It also provides a_ sys- 
tem of international inspection 
and control whose day-to-day 
operations are not subject to 
the veto. 

7 


CERTAINLY there 
differences between East and 
West on disarmament. But if 
the Administration is sure of 
only one thing, that it will say 
NO to every Soviet proposal, 
even when that proposal incor- 
porates “Western” 
will reveal to the whole world 
its responsibility for maintaining 
world tensions. 

How does: America look to 
the world if we don't have an 
affirmative policy on disarma- 
ment or other matters that will 
help ease tensions and end the 
cold war? 

Nor is it only a matter of 
looking bad. The reason for the 
continuing crisis of American 
foreign policy is that it has 
failed to keep in step with the 
tremendous upsurge of the peo- 
ple, here and everywhere, for 
peace. 

When people think of peace, 
it's not just a matter of avoid- 
ing war they have in mind. 
Peace must mean security. It 
must mean what even Eisen- 
hower conceded under public 
opinion pressure, mutual confi- 
dence between our country and 


are still 


the socialist countries. _ 


HOWEVER, after desctibing 
the negative attitude which the 
Eisenhower delegation will 
bring with it to Geneva, Reston 


concludes on a somewhat dif- 


ferent note. And this is impor- 
tant because these days it’s im- 
possible for statesmen to get 
way. with open opposition to . 
“bond fide fide: negotiations: for peace. : 


policies, it. an 
-of the cold war. 


“Geneva is the beginning and 
not the end of a process. It is 
an effort to reestablish the sys- 
tem of diplomacy that has been 
suspended for the last ten years 
of the ‘cold war, to decide what 
problems are likely to yield to 
negotiation, to agree on how 
this should) be done and to 
create an atmosphere in which 
diplomacy may have a chance 
to succeed.” __ 

That is a_ different 
from the “no decisions” prin- 
ciple which, Reston says, the 
Administration takes with it to 
Geneva. No one expects the 
Geneva meeting to negotiate 
and settle all outstanding issues 
But the Gen- 
eva meeting is a belated recog- 
nition by this government - of 
what former Soviet Premier 
Malenkov said when he took 
office in the spring of 1953— 
that there is no outstanding 
issue between our country and 
the USSR that can’t be settled 
by peacefail means. 

That Soviet principle was 
also. valid when Stalin’ was 
Premier. Reston found that. out 
when he sent the late Soviet 
leader a series of questions at 
the close of 1952. Stalin said 
yes to Reston’s question of 
whether he was ready to meet 
with Eisenhower to settle all 
disputed issues. But Reston 
never did tell us what Eisen- 
hower replied. 

No one can disagree with 
Reston when he says that the 
Geneva conference is only the 
beginning of a process, not the 
end. But the important ques- 
tion is: what kind of a begin- 
ning? 

Unless this country’s delega- 
tion drops its — outlook 
and adopts an affirmative atti- 
tude toward peace, as the peo- 


matter 


om surely desire, this will not_ 


the kind of conference it can 
and must be. It can and must | 


's be a’ conference to lay: the: basis. . | 
ss Bia Reston alse: Nests 533845; careiats> for. ending. Rit eligke hal Mit cc invccsssceall 
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"ITU Seeks to Guard Autonomy 
Under Merger Constitution 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 12 Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


FP).—Changes in the proposed The heart of the — propo- 
constititution for the merged la- ws age acre yd cameubal 
bor federation will be sought by 


) to the drafted document: 
the International Typographical “It is not the objective nor 
Union (AFL) and Allied Printing purpose of the Federation to ex- 
Trades unions, ITU president 


ercise final authority in deter- 
Woodruff Randolph disclosed mining the jurisdiction, establish- 
here. ed or potential, of affiliates. 

The changes were formulated “It is not the objective nor 
for the purpose of safeguarding purpose of the Federation to ex- 
autonomy of unions within the _ ¢ 


ercise authority over the inter- 
federation, and to prevent too nal affairs of affiliates, The Fed- 
great a degree of centralized eration may suspend or expel 
power, according to the ITU. because of criminal or Commu- 
They will be submitted to the 


nist activity of officials of affil- 
AFL convention in Chicago in iates and for non-payment of 
August, and later to the merger 


financial obligations to the Fed- 
convention in New York in De- 


eration.” 
cember. Other changes proposed” by 
Concurring with the ITU po- 


the ITU consisted chiefly of mo- 
sition are the officers of the  difications of the language in de- 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ fining the powers and functions 
Union, Stereotypers and Elec- 


of the federation in keeping with 
trotypers’ Union, Photoengravers’ the basic objective of the pro- 
Union and the International 


posed emendations. 
% | 
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Waste in War Surpluses 
- Looms Trusts’ Profits 


legal robbery of the Federal Treas- 
ury. 7 

Meanwhile, also, the military 
surplus business has again sky- 
rocketed, as in the period right 
after World War II. An article in 
The American Legion Magazine, 
Jan. 1955, entitled “Billion Dollar 
Junk Piles,” points out that “high- 
‘ly publicized profits made from 
‘military surplus deals” after World 


By Labor Research Association jof surplus military property.” But, 
WHILE the Administration has added Allen, “this record is virtu- 
refused genuine tax relief to the ally unknown to the general pub- 


.. lic. There. has been no publicity 
people, and plumps for additional! pout it. Secretary Weeks imposed 
military funds there is growing ad- 


the blackout on the disposal ot 
ditional evidence of how U.S. tax-|surplus property in a special direc- 
payers have been rooked during|tive.” (N.Y. Post, 11/4/84.) 
the past few years. We now have more light on 
Main selling point in getting the why such a blackout was imposed. 
American people to accept enor-|For the Hoover Commission, in; mi 
mous tax burdens has been thejone of its recent studies. on the|War II “have obscured from the 
myth of so-called “Soviet aggres- | Organization of the Executive' American people the ‘ruh of the 
sion.” Using this colossal hoax,|Branch, tells us that recovery on/mill’ millions still being. made 
vast sums of money are approp-|these surpluses “averaged 5 to 7 daily in a gigantic business as per- 
riated annually for the military, as|percent of the acquisition cost.” {manent as the cold war.” 
we have shown in our Labor Fact ° The reason for this difference 
Book 12 and currently in our; A NUMBER of conclusions) in publicity, of course, is that after 
Economic Notes. drawn by this commission, as re-| World War If government items 
However, aside from U.S. in-|ported in the press on April 18, were placed on public display, 
tervention in Korea and Indo-|1955, are very enlightening. They with veteraus,. states and cities 
China, no large-scale war hasjinclude the following: igiven purchasing priorities. At 
broken out, thanks to the strength 


ol the peace forces. In view of this 
fact some questions have been 
raised, even in politically conser- 
vative circles, as to our huge pile- 
up of arms and other military- 
supplies. Answers, of course, have 
seldom been forthcoming, since 
such matters have been the best- 
guarded secrets of the Defense De- 
partment. 


(1) The military accounts for, present, however, disposal is car- 
“more than 99 percent of all goods' ried on mainly through private 
bought and stocked by the Govern-' business channels, with the “pri- 
vate enterprises’ cashing in on the) 


Sean O'Casey Lauds — 
ng Light 


-_. 


ment.” : 

(2) From $10 to $20 billion ot'big deals. 
the “mountainous accumulation”) The Legion magazine reveals| 
of property now in. government fucther that it was not unusual 
warehouses “could be eliminated”) during the Korean War for a gov- 
with a proper inventory system'ernment agency to “buy back mil- 
and “more realistic stock levels.” |lions of dollars’ worth of materia] 

(3) A large volume of military from surplus dealers. And no vet- 

° goods rapidly becomes obsolete or/eran surplus man will bat an eye | 

MORE than fifteen months ago,|“unsuited to military needs”; while shipping merchandise to the|the following comment by Sean 


‘The Searchi 


The Citadel Press has released) 


a House Military Operations Sub-|hence “many items are either sold original manufacturer for its sec-|O’Casey, Irish playwright, on’ 
committee found that “billions ot jas scrap, destroyed or abandoned.” ond trip to the government.” tathe Tiedile- sine book, “The 
dollars worth of surplus supplies; (4) The government is disposing e aa | 
were piling up,” that “great sums of property labeled “surplus” at} WITH the prospect of con- Searching Light 

are being spent for storage and the rate of $2 billion a year, for tinued high arms spending by the I liked your book, “The Search-| 
reconditioning, though the sup-|which it obtains an average recov- Eisenhower Administration (see|ing Light.” It is powerful, lighting 
plies are useless for military emer-. f only $120 million. ‘our May Economic Notes) the up e desk comer of Acnericen Lie 


‘eTyY O 

sency, that the armed services| (5) Some items are being artic] ‘concludes, “No wonder : ; | 

Fency (5) S € garticie  ¢ ae |\—UnArmerican really; for, if we, : - 
look into the best minds that Bae Joss: 


“appeared not to know the actual /“hoarded” to such an extent, that there are lush years ahead for sur- 
value of the surpluses on hand.”|“many military depots stock items, plus men—since the rate of obsol- : 
It noted also the “extremely low sufficient for 20 or 30 years and'escence of military equipment is so America has given to the world,) Gar 
prices received by the Government’even, in one case, a 128-year sup- breath-taking rapid that a first-line; we see that those who put tests) Se 
from sales of. surplus materials.” |ply.” airplane one year can be on the!and ask bully-questions are not of # "a 
(N.Y. Times, Feb. 5, 1954.) | (6) There is a “reluctance” on|scrap heap the next.” The first heaven or of the American earth,; Hae % 3 
It was learned, at the time, that the part of any government ageney atom-powered submarine, for e€x- earthv: thev have no attachment! 3 ce Bee 
war contractors were receiving to acquire property declared “ex- ample, is such a success that -“all|to men or women... They belong $e © 3 
extra payments to store equipmenticess” by other agencies, “so long ships will have to be converted to't> the world of humbug and eam 
that was no longer needed. Thus'as they have funds available to) atomic power, says Business hatred. - = 
Business Week (5/8/54) pointed buy new suplies.” Week (4/9). | It is a vivid book, and the deel See 
out that it is “standard procedure . Any newcomer to this industry,|acters stand out in the light and; j 
for the armed forces to pay the) WHAT a fantastic waste of the the Legion magazine concludes, in the darkness too. Minot, Car- 
contractors to mothball the tooling people’s money is revealed in!*will be part of a growing frater-'doza and Julia are grains in the 
at government expense. That's these findings. How many billions nity of alert businessmen profiting salt of-life, sparkling and full of 2 
what happened last spring to $40 in the taxes we pay are obviously from zooming war budgets and|sayour, And Lucy and the old man! Did Judges Walk 
million worth of tank-building|going down the drain—for the en- dizzying rate of obsolescence.” | Minot. There are fine descriptions : 
equipment in the custody of the richment of the profiteering “free! This is what might be expected of the campus and of the earth Dre Their Hands? 
Ford Motor Co., at Livonia, enterprisers.” under the giveaway administration | round about: the murmur or swish | SALT LAKE CITY. — Douglas 
Mich.” | Of course, the giant war-pro- now in control at Washington. Its | of the trees’ foliage, and the smell ¢ ee Bie ‘yy ee Mii 
Then, about six months later, ducing corporations are not crying, whole philosophy calls for Jess of the earth when it is damp, when | Use Inv ae h ee % tol 
Robert S. Allen reported that Sec- over this. Their profits and divi-! “socialism” and more profit for frost bites it, or the sun expands|°" 1. a 
retary: of Commerce Weeks was dends to stockholders have risen to private profiteering, including the; what it bears with warmth. It gives. sean — ae 
setting “a remarkable speed rec- peak levels. They are the main, millionaires in the government sur-'the characters who walk on it a Snow, & modernistic pes Se 
ord in disposing of huge amounts beneficiaries of this smooth and’ plus: business. fine background, and joins them — ee oe cae ee 
ence till ade SECRETS esc SN Rae ae ne eee a hao nA . Ta OS eS Aa 1 tat - a ‘ ‘ ' . 


WHAT’S WHAT WITH THE DEMOCRATS ‘to its harshness and its loving prUalt |  de aa he: tol tides then ell 


fulness. ; had won an honorable mention. 
The Onion-Peel’ Margin Ali 


And, of course, the whole tale eiaias diy qrog eer 
of the decay of honesty and the NOW “Prouctly Went tO Te ral 
By ERIK BERT 
(Third of a Series) 


- ws ace ~< & 


SEAN O'CASEY 


| 


ec — —_ 
—_— — — se 


' 
| wet, he continues, “I think no comparable problem. Repub- 
Johnson is as liberal as he can be licans are far more orthodox.” 
ids and still continue as the cffective That is the situation as Neu- 


. 


(though we, too, have had many): | The artist wonders what he 
and a pitiful lot they have always! might have won had the picture 
shown themselves to be; no less been displayed right’ side up. 


strengthening of ture manhood js{to claim his “oageandtiogg 13 to Are 
{told calmly and told well. |the picture had been hung side- 
An Irishman, of course, above| W#ys and was judged from that 
all, cannot abide __ informers’ POS#O0n. 
WASHINGTON, July 12. 
Richard Neuberger (D-Ore) de-' 
scribes in some detail, in the July, 
4 issue of the New Republic, the 


situation in xzhich the Democratic bold a 49 to 47 margin over the, ¢mment 


leader of the Senators who sit on 
the Democratic side of the aisfe.” 


He explains that the Democrats 


berger presents it. But instead of 
declaring straight out—for the 
good of his soul and the enlight- 
of his readers—what 


leadership finds itself in the Sen- Republicans, thanks to the switch-|Should be done, he goes off on a 


ate. 


His explanation, unfortunately, 
becomes a justification for the fail- 
ures of that leadership to keep the 
pledges it made to the American 
people. 


| 

In detending the Democratic! 
leadership against the strictures 
invoked by the recent national 
board meeting of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, the Scna-' 
tor assesses the liberalism of Sen. 
Lyndon Joinson. Whatever Neu-' 
berger says of Johnson politically 
can be applied almost  auto- 
matically to his successor in the 
leadership of the Senate, Sen. 
Earle C. Clements of Kentucky, 
acting Democratic leader. 

Neuberger asks: 

“Who in politics” is as “liberal” 
as the late Sen. George W. Norris 
of Nebraska? 

He says that Lyndon Johnson 
(or it-could be Earle C. Clements) 
is not as liberal as Norris was. 


| 


| 


“holdin 


side, and the role of Strom Thur- 
ond, South Carolina _ states- 
righter, who “has voted with the 


party which tried to keep him 


out of the Senate.” | 


This 
propo! 
it, wou 
one Democratic Senator decided 
Johnson's leadership did no please 
him.” | 

“A single defection would throw 
the Senate into a deadlock of 48 
to 48, with Vice-President Nixon 
the decisive vote.” 

Furthermore, even. a “casual, 
canvass of the Democratic roster 
would indicate a number of pros- 
pects for such a bolt were John- 
son to seem liberal. In fact, John- 
son can tally ameng his followers 
at least three or four Democratic 
Senators who. acti 


veay supported 
Eisenhower for Presigent in 1952. 


“majority of onion-peel 
tions, as Neuberger calls 


; 


, 


Id vanish the “moment any’ 


over of Morse to the Democratic tangent. It is an important tan- 


gent, but still a tangent. 


Who are we—Democratic lib- 

erals—to criticize the Lyndon 
Johnson type of leadership. Are 
we not tarred with the same 
brush? he asks. Are we any bet- 
ter than he? 
_ “There is a nervous tendency 
to saddle Lyndon Johnson with 
some or our shortcomings,” says 
Neuberger. | 

Who are we to accuse Johnson 
of helping the looters of the tide- 
land oil reserves, or of using his 


|position to help the big oil com- 


panies remove the natural gas 
pipelines from federal control and 
thus hijack the public out of hun- 
dreds of millions? o 

That ig a free translation of 
what N rger asks. How does 
he answer it? We are just as bad, 
he says. 


“When it ceme to removing the 


Minnority leader Kn swiand faces. 


oppressive penalty taxes from col- 


; 
; 
| 


' 


porary Senate liberals voted with’ 
an di 
gainst the same consumers whose’ 
the 

i 
With that kind of logic Neu-| 


their 


' 
' 


| 


; 
‘ 


| 


| 


‘so in your country as in mine. 


A fine book, and God send it 


forth into many places, and pro- 


voke a desire to read it in many) 


minds. 


ored margarine, most contem- 


dairy constituents 
a 
welfare they champion on 
natural gas bill.” | 


berger could just as effectively 
justify support of the whole Eisen-' 
hower program of looting the na- 


natural resources—all be- 


the Democratic 


tion’s 
cause 


voted against colored senpalne: 
uberger 


With this argument Ne 
flees the main question that he 
raised—the “onion-peel” margin, 
the 49-47 split. He diverts the 
discussion to the suggestion that 


as the leadership. ~~ 

Neuberger offers another answer 
to the ‘onion-peel” problem: his 
own practice. 
(Tomorrow: N 


of the “future. 


liberals 


| 


—— sr 


Artkino’s Musical Comedy 
“VOLGA-VOLGA” 


The complete version 
plus Anton Chekhov’s comedy 


“JUBILEE” 
STANLEY THEATRE 


ith AVE. BET. 41 & 41 STS. 


ee 


wee ee eee 


WORKERS 
BOOKSHOP 


NOW OFFERS 
209% discount on 
ALL BOOKS 
During the menth of July 


Get your most wanted books 
* now, for your vacation 


| Open weekdays 10 am to 6:30 


|the ‘liberals’ are as unwholesome 


pm © Saturdays 10 am to 4 pm | 


Workers Bookshop 


50. E. 13th.St 
New. Xerk .3,.N.¥o.00.f 
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Gershwin Concert Stirs ()."""™.""| TV PLANS COVERAGE 


the big secret 
weg sccrel | OF SUMMIT MEETING = 
in stroking Television coverage of the Big;recently on Broadway in “Seventh 


By BEN LEVINE ae Re eee COACH 4 Meeting at the Summit in Gen-|Heaven,” The Four Freshmen, 
cC : . Soa es ae Re eS By vocal group, and Sister Rosetta 
eorge Gershwin died on July a me  —& (Third of Series) cos é Tharpe with Marie Knight, singers 
11, 1937, at the age of 39, but ., £ — Today We axé ging toeleborthe gin with a half-hour report Sun- of spirituals and blues, will be Stan 
his music in the past 18 years; 4 : | ae a bit on the basic conception of C4 at 7 p.m. Howard K. Smith} Kenton’s guests on the second pre- 
has never d j lari ; oe os : ‘will be narrator for CBS. sentation of “Music ’55” next Tues- 
waned in popularity, as; - =< ©: «=6|the two main strokes in tennis, the ae d for'day at 8:30 p.m. 
was attested Monday night by the 3 Mee ee = Q ale eee ee d. All strokes’ In preparmg TV ack groun or | 
jam-packed Lewisohn Stadium, a: ee are smooth-flowing and simple. tee Conevs NS mem a ‘GREATEST BANDS’ 
; mee Way ee eee > Soe 4 cameraman, recentiv spen 
scene of the annual concert mark- P a a é | The most expert shots - look easy.! 4 ae h } j Li. : p : 
‘ing his memory. : —  ~—Ss = s|The player who has a quirk, a ee ee ee shee 
It was not only the large crowd, ! | ee | bobbing of his head} a twist of his, . oo and hae taking films manders, Les Brown and his or- 
comes the sg = %. — or Is _ rc aie b ee chestra, Phil Napoleon’s band and 
wedged elbow to elbow in the —. 4 ie ae ne of the things to remember sie Sal : . . ee eae 
wooden seats of the field, that was <a. i is that the weight of the body {p| CARSON ' iN Eee’ ws thal —— = _ wae " dew 
impressive. It was the music it-’ —— ja transferred forward as the ball is|, 4 ™an hanging by his fingertips Ste peo aan er 
self, sounding fresh and lovely as ay ree Pee hit. As the ball comes toward you, from a ha ee ledge Bands, this Saturday, . p.m. on 
when it was first heard by the <n |. |you get into position, visualizing) > ee ee y roving ea Channel 2. 
generation of the 1920's that had , , = -._|where the ball will hit and getting 1 saad oe wn (Thurs- Paul Whiteman 
become aware of the potentialities ae - .._|set for it. You wait for the bounce, | ay) as one of the zany antics in} EE TE RETS 
: | : aE RRR 3 As . | Carson S weekly Catch Up with: master of ceremonies on this series 
for great music to be found in eit ca meee ~~ | your weight on the back foot. Then acd 2 : | | 
jazz. | LEONTYNE PRICE you swing forward, transferring! ‘he News feature, 10 p.m., Chan-; which stars four nationally-famous 
Gershwin took not only the) | your body into the shot as you) nee acy ten ae ee orchestras each week together with 
tricks of syncopation from the “Cuban Overture” and on Monday swing forward. Pheer se eRaEY Care af! the soloists and specialty artists of 


é : “ee eds a |Carson’s interview with a_ track. 
se 4 BS a Ag weg a — night, Leontyne Price’s silver tones There are some players who go! 1 3. he breaks the four-minute €ach musical group. 
ago, e did not merely drag 


. : ‘through their stroking mechanically ] " : 
e e: i ©] e and t 


ish kick to others’ across the con- night as she sang “Summer Time” | their shots are not strong enough.|  —* The death of Socrates will be 
some yp mee oo cage Rape and “My Mans Gone Now os 3 eit Dage span fact that “WINDOWS enacted ds mi Ren: These’ this 
rms the living spirit OF Porgy and Bess. William Warfield: _ A woman of comfortable means) Sunday, 6:30. Barry Jones por- 


‘the body behind it. 


jazz, its brooding haunting quality’ aoe « . 9 nao EES SER. 
added the classic songs, “It Aint|  y, most.cases, such players stand [eases an apartment for the sum-| trays the title role; Beatrict Straight 


and its gayety. ail a, aaa ® ns Bo 
Necessarily So,” and “I Got Plenty| straight up and move their arms.|™€! and finds herself sealed in a plays his wife, Xantippe; Sheppard 


Snare drums tap a _ criss-cross leg $f . pave “ 
American in Paris.” wind instru- by the incessant applause to re- tain that the knees are slightly | es ' “y ak ae 

: ae lett the ‘dust “Maus Vee ie il Siagene ©,” | Friday, 10:30 p.m., on Channel 2.} shall is Aristophanes; Richard Kiley 

ments sing a chorale in the andante P** sag — bent. This will help get transfer “Sub-Let” was adapted for tele-' ,) ] us; Milton Selze 

Woman Now. of weight forward. Some coaches : Pp plays Apollodorus; Milton Selzer 


of the F major concerto, and slap-. sichegliggg eae cual cae. 
et ‘ “gus, oye | Earl Wild S$ plano playing, lucid encourage their proteges to have a | — by Frank DeFelitta from - iS Melitus; John Cassavetes por- — 
trays Plato; Kobert Culp is Xeno- 


sticks tango with violins in the’ short story by Joyce Selznick. 
llent feature of the -evening. | 3 ere j j i , ; ae. es 
Cla ore 4 ite it hs rs = gE nani _ ps ame is moving half-hour live dramas, is the sum- phon; Philiu Bourneuf plays Any- 
: ssi § ei fQrward as tney hic the pail. imer replacement for “Person to;tus; Grant Gordon is Polvycrates; 


eva opening next Sunday will. be- 


The spotlight will be focused on 
Vaughn Monroe and The. Com- 


is permanent 


. ~ ea 


and expressive, was also an ex- feelin CE aan é 
p g that what the French deli Windows,” a series of eight 
sented Gershwin’s music fresh and ish v ‘troke. vour'! E : es 
it ee 1 ee ee As you finish your stroke, your: Person, Michael Higgins is Phaedo, and 
ovely, as ave said. but some rear foot is carried forward by the’ __ Victor Thorley is the jailer. 
| | 


= VALE ‘of it, I must add, since I am writ-| weight of your body, so that vou ‘UNDERCURRENT 


WINDOW FAN—REVERSIBLE. Reg. $24.95. '- a pare : : rare. 
Spec. $14.95. Standard Brand Dist. 143 Ng as a critic, could have been are practically ready to receive the A tattle 


id LEE GRAHAM 

4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. One'made more stirring. Maybe it was ‘ for survival ensues a 

hour free parking or 2 tokens. | ee — Neng next stroke from your opponent.| when a small plane with three pas-| Lee Graham leaves for Europe 

— ate wl my distance from the stage that} We emphasize again, both fore- ; Filles iin 20 vance. for 
eeraarty shana isoftened the sound, but I felt the hand and backhand strokes - are| Sengers crashes in a waterless re-| tonight eo os 

MOVING AND STORAGE | : ” i? sy an gion in Mexico, in “Desert Reckon-, 2 tour of England, France and the 

———— a - . a playing of the “Rhapsody inj long strokes, started from in back ing > the iain drama|Scandiaavian countries Seiinadieia 
, storage, long distance, experi- a cae : : | a | ! es. Acco 

Blue’ should have been more of you and with adequate follow Vridey- july 98 16 oe panied by her husband, Lawrence 


enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. ., ia It d | th h 
one. Was more a araen , . .: Ei 
MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup ogg athe Sede ae a. aa Yon = + whi W. Graham, Lee will be gone for 
service, days, nights, weekends, eco- N a : Ou raise your racquet while MUSIC °55 six weeks, arriving In New York 


nomical, Kay's, CH 3-3786. Smallens conducted it. Perhaps! getting into position. Don’t run ra 

. ' aol sa on Aug. 25 to prepare for her re- 
an the musicians should listen to for the ball and then start your _ Gloria DeHaven, | who starred beni A “ae ha De seine ne Tine 
Larry Adler on his harmonica give, backward swing at the last mo- : 


| , ham” TV am. 
MOVING ©) STORACE the rhapsodical treatment to the| ment. You watch the flight of Today's Best mena: cam 
FRANK GIARAMITA [("Rbapsody.” But at any rate I/the ball as soon as it leaves your| mpage gue WW FEATURAMA | 
| bs 


'S E. th St was thankful to Mr. Smallens for opponent’s racquet, and you must “chi nin of the Sea 
mear 3rd Ave. GR 71-2457 the clarity that revealed so many, get started on the return shot im-| Mouwies BD rezyee.a Pg gg ee ange 3000- 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE | of the treasures of Gershwin’s mediately. Get ready for a fore-| 4 pound dita wN he Penang Ee” 
iworks. hand or backhand at once. | RADIO the exciting films on “eFaturama”™ 


» 


-_ 
= 


——— = —_ —— Fe both strokes, <. use prac-| News, all stations, 6 p.m. July 25-27, 11:10, Channel 5. 

if tically no “wrist. The hand moves Japanese. Concert, WNYC 6 With Bob Williams as commen- 
| 

| 


—— and your wrist tums for- John Vandereook, CIO news, tator, Featurama aiso will pre- 
vee be di; WABC 7 sent a journel throug’ the historie 
ou must learn to gauge the dis- Masterwork Hour, WNYC 7 buildings and manuments of Lon- 
| tance away from you that the ball : 


+ het * Sasese ie Opera WOXR 7:30 _|don. 
on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. must be for an effective stroke. In} News. College Quiz Bow}, 
almost all cases your arm is almost qpCA 8-30 | UPBEAT 


¥ SPORTS ” OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF The racquet should be perpendi- tiga = tees vaca as eee of “Upbeat!”, pan es 


cular to th ‘ | ge ‘ Ps 
€ ground at the moment) president’s News Conference j|time song festival next Tuesdiy, 


WOR 9:15 7:45 p.m. with three solos—“Ive 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Natiyne Brewer of impact, too. 
Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal : 


Boxing. Ezzard Charles vs.|Got a Song Locked Up in My 


7 * sé , | > 4 ¢,.”” 
ee oe sii Land Co-Ops Paul Andrews WAC 10:15 Heart, “Love Me or Leave Me 


Library and place to relax 
SUPERVISED DAY CAMP Onder Attack : TV 3 The .Honeydreamers and . the 
| | /} * e | USA As Others See US (13) Tommy Morton dance troupe, “Up- 
Make reservations early for heat iD Eg Mexico Grout 12:30 p.m. beat!” regulars, in a closing pro- 
MEXICO CITY. — Land owned |! Conrad Nagel Theatre. Leo | duct’an of “Rock Around the 


and “Blue Star.” .Then she joins 


accommodations Tolstoi’s “The Visitor. (5) 7:30 Cloe’..” 
3 aii aN ‘Lotstois~ihe Visitor. (0) /: Cloc.x. 
For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN by cooperative farms (ejidos) in the *°*0'S : 


Yaqui Valley, Sonora, is threaten-| Disneyland (7) 7:30 a 
call AL. $6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 ea ai: Soest, he ian ee Television Theatre. O'Neil's Stadium Concerts 


ican Agriculture Department. “The Straw.” (4) 9. : 
ica, Aaiclture Department | "pemy to's Millon (7) 9:30 |  KEWISORN STADIUM 
form conducted by Gen. Lazaro| Frout Row Center. (“Kitty City Coilege 


e J O S E P H C LA R K | Cardenas’ government in 1938. |F oyle.” (2) 10 ote a Smaliens; Erica 


The Department seeks to seize Boxing. Charles VS. Andrews (7) Water Music Suite.... _.Handel-Harty 
| Jupiter, Symphony ............Mozart 


——_— 


va 


Will Be Reporting From Geneva While part of their Jand on grounds they 10. | Siexfried Idyll : 
You’ P ae pw ie poner MOVIES Violin went ve , ae pabvautew sug 
| aw d ares acres) per member 
si, ai. }permitted in the land alien law.| Marty, Sutton , G | beim 
So Don’t Be Left Out he lend” would -icotematle be Volga, Volga (Soviet) Stanley uggenne 
In the Heat! Have — confiscated for division ps C aot of Hiei (Japanese) 50th St. Memorial Concerts 
THE WORKER A landless peasants in the area. ee H ] , H lid H lida . 
| ” | ‘There has been no move to con-|, “i, “wots Holday eed Goldman Band 
DAILY WORKER fiscate tremendous holdin of ri ch for Henrietta (F rench) 72d St. : FRURSDAY, Prospect Park. 
[<- Follow You On Your Vacaticn! : landowners—whose Sa of. the Great Adventure (Swedish) Paris: Marche Lorraine 
' SPECIAL VACATION OFFER fom reform is far more blatant. In| _ 0 wed of Happiness 
the Yaqui Valley itself that P arada (Swedish) Wor | Excerpts from Carmen..... 
family occipies about 5,000 hec-| 39 Steps and Odd Man Out. | antente sae fcherzo (Jams Burke, 
| tares: the Vargas family has 3.000 Fifth Ave. Playhouse. | Fycerpts “from Paust..........Gounoed 
‘th Catselos 5,000 and Rodolfo Compliments of Mr. Flow, and a .- Saint-Saens 
Elias Calles holds 5.400 of which! Topaze. Thalia. : Aragonaise from Le O16... enemas 
only 1,500 are cultivated, etc. DRAMA Overtare: Cipae 
Ejidos members are rallying im| . a 
‘defense of their gains and demand- Inherit the Wind, National. Lester Redney is ‘on vaca- * 
} ing that landless peasants be given| Phoenix 55, Phoenix Theatre | 1: tas: column “On the 
|| land confiscated from the huge, un-| A Switch in Time & Anniver- C : cee, ae he ke 
Daily Worker ork 3, N.Y, bre sprees “ot oa e Sa * ang mag Theatr aaa pen he returns 
New Y¥ > & insist, solve the severe us Stop, Music Box Theatre ne aEESe 
oa pasion i: 6k ee = sea 8 = a Ms a lianiien eiiein, eo Plain and’ Fancy, Winter Garden! \-_ —___—_— ed 


[Fs Fa ¢ ‘ ct ¢ . fai SPR Teas si*? 


~~ if 


in Daily Worker ; 
(RE Urges Flood of 
Pleas to Harriman 
To Save Willie Reid — 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
Governor Harriman on his return from Europe should 


~ Uniform Dock Pay 
_ All Ports to Be Sought 


By HARRY RAYMOND | 

A campaign for uniform wages for dock workers in all ports through national 
bargaining, for safety. legislation and for repeal of federal and state anti-labor laws was 
mapped yesterday in a report by Teddy Gleason, general organizer for the International 


= a Longshoremen’s Association, to the 7. 


, labor and management require the 
W Pscate panes Oak Capt. yj. | Principle of National Bargaining 
(Continued on Page 5) 
sce some of the following im- 


portant facts: 

1. Ford Motor Co. experts 
drew up the plan months before 
it was unveiled. This was the 
plan: that Drew. Pearson and 
others “leaked” long before ne- 
gotiations. The UAW did not 
change a single important pro- 
vision-in it. The dozens of origi- 
nal “gimmicks” remain. 

2. It sets a limit of five cents 
an hour as the company’s obli- 
gation, and $55 million for the 
entire fund in three years. If 
the fund is drained by mass 
unemployment, the company 
will have no obligation to those 
cheated out of benefits. 

3. The worker is guaranteed 
bencfifs AITER the first weck 
of unemployment, to  supple- 
ment state unemployment in- 
surance up to 65 percent of 
wages AFTER TAXES for four 

Also, the supplernen- 
tary money collected, unlike 
state unemployment money, is 
subject to income taxes.. Thus 
supplementary payments in most 
cases will hardly be above $10 
or $12 a week, if that much. 

4. The much advertised 
“26-week cuarantee” is a false- 
-_ hood. The number of addi- 
tional weeks with a 60 percent 
guarantee a worker can draw 
depend on the “credits” they 
build up starting this year with 
a higher seniority favored. First 
payments begin only in June, 


week 4 


1956. Even those with highest’ 


seniority cannot possibly build 
up enough credit the next year 
to qualify for 26 weeks. The 
great majority, even if the en- 
tire chain shut down, would not 
be qualified for even half 26 
weeks. 

5. The entire plan goes out 
of the window if administrative 
and court rulings or legislation 
fail to clear the way -for work- 
ers to both receive state unem- 
ployment checks and supple- 
mentary pay from the company. 
From the looks of things now 
there is slim chance that by 
June, 1956, the legal, adminis- 
trative and legislative obstacles 
will be cleared. It is even pos- 
sible therefore that the whole 
plan would be scrapped and 
the whole UAW agreement 
would be up for renegotiation. 

. 


IN ‘THE LIGHT of the facts, 
little wonder that the workers 
werent enthusiastic over what 
Reuther still insists on calling 
“GAW.” And David J. McDon- 
ald, speaking to his wage policy 
committee, declared the Ford 
plan unsatisfactory for steel and 
that his union, next year, will 
insist. on . an . “honest-to-God” 
GAW. | 

Nor is everything ‘so fine in 
the steel situation. When next 
years contract negotiations 
come up, the steel union will 
not only face the question of 
getting GAW, and a better one 
than in auto, but also of the 
shorter work week. Those 
arent exactly “fringe” ~ issues. 
And in stecl, too, they have a 
rotten grievance system stacked 
to favor the companies, which 
serves as a whip for speedup 
just as in auto. 

In the light of the. facts and 
the still untackled issues, the 
auto and steel pacts can be wel- 
comed only as steps forward, 
and not as a “formula” for me- 
chanical ~ duplication _ every- 
where. 


(To :be icontinue.1) 


liam V. Bradley, ILA presi dent,| #24 common expiration dates for 


and other speakers at the conven. |" tuture contracts. 

tion’s second session in the Hotel LEWIS LAUDED 

Commodore in calling for an all-| The delegates applauded Glea- 

out fight to abolish the bi-state son's mention of the financial sup- 

Waterfront Commission. port given the ILA by John L. 
Gleason assailed the position of Lewis, president of the United 

City Commissioner of Marine and Mine Workers. He said Lewis was 

Aviation Vincent A. G. O’Connor,| one man in the American labor 

who in an address at the conven-,; movement” who would not let the 


find himself deluged with telegrams and letters and be- 
sieged by civic and trade union committees appealing to 


him to reverse himself in the cas€ if -med by a series of cases. a num- 
of Willie Reid, refugee from a) 4, of which were cited in ‘Geno- 
Florida chain-gang, William L..| cide’.” said Patterson, citing the 
Patterson, Civil Rights Congress) CRC hook. “and a fact graphically 
head, saxl yesterday. brought out in ‘Scottsboro Boy,’ by 

The Governor is slated to Te-' Haywood Patterson, that legal ref- 
turn Aug. 55, and Reid ig to ap- ugees denied asylum in the North, 


tion Monday called on the ILA to) ILA be torn asunder. 
support the commission. 

“The . Waterfront Commission 
acts as a Gestapo on the New York. 
waterfront, constantly prying and 


join with other unions in the fight 
to abolish “right to work” and 
other anti-labor laws in Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Florida, Vir- 


Gleason called on the ILA to’ 


pear Aug. 9 in Felony court. if returned to a Florida or Georgia 


snooping into the personal lives of “0“D!h : 
our membership,” Gleason de-, $'!!8, New York and New Jersey. 
clared | These right to work laws (in 

: ‘Louisiana and Texas) are nothin 
“The Commission is not only a g 


more than a way to undermine 
menace to our union but to the tp, wages and working conditions 
growth and prosperity of the port \pich the ILA and other labor 
and the shipping industry. . . . It unions have established and are a 
not only tries to dictate the collec-' guarantee to unscrupulous em loy- 
tive bargaining practices of our ers to pay any wages they like,” 
union but has interfered in no lessjhe said. — a 
than 20 grievances in a three-| He congratulated the Port of 
month period between the ILA and | Boston for “prompt and decisive 
member firms of the New York action” making it impossible to 
Shipping Association.” | pass a right to work law in Massa- 
TWO-YEAR STRUGGLE chusetts. 
Bradley and Gleason reported Bradley told the delegates of 


on the two-year struggle for the "egotiations for a working alliance 
very existance of the ILA, how With the International Brotherhood 


despite opposition from federal of jo said a sig wa 
and state governments, the com-, tee of dockers and teamsters have 
mercial press, the AFL top leader-| Deen discussing a formula for such 


te : _|an alliance for the past 10 months. 
ship, the New York Port Author The question of this proposed al- 


ity and various employer groups, ,. 
“a ILA won two NLBB elections seman th ?— = to be acted on 
vention. 
and negotiated contracts improv- "The convention heard William 
ing conditions of workers on the. Mischo, ILA general counsel, de- 
docks. _ {scribe the licensing provisions of 
“Without the aid and support the Bi-State Water front Act as 
of thousands of workers on, the) “resembling the procedure of book- 
waterfront we would not be meet- ing prisoners at police headquar- 
ing at this convention,” Bradley’ ters.” 
said. | | Henry Lowenberg, attorney for 
Gleason called the convention [],4 Local 824, said the Bi-state 
the “victory convention” of the Jaw was an outgrowth of “hys- 
union. But he told the delegates teria” and can be modified by a 
they must not rest but work for | “show of strength” by labor. ! 
more advances. City Councilman Earl Brown 
“There is absolutely no reason} told the delegates the ILA was “by 
why a longshoreman in South At-| no means innocent, but had no 
lantic and the Gulf or for that monopoly on waywardness.” | 
matter any place in the USA ome “Victory of the ILA gave it new 
Canada should receive less wages!life and greater responsibility on 
or work under less favorable con-|the waterfront,” Brown said. 
ditions than a man me North At-| The convention will begin to 
lantic Port,” he said. —jact on reports of committees this 
“Our industry is a national in-| afternoon. There will be no morn- 
dustry. the various stevedore con- ing session today, the convention 
tractors and steamship companies adjourning a half a day out of 
operate in all ports and no all'respect for the father of Gleason, 
coasts. The interest of our mem-)| whose funeral will be held at that 
bership and the prosperty of both time. 


Py re ani id's counsel d wad Alabamga prison, have little or 
pealing a habeas corpus decision| 4 chance.to live. 
Sheriff Willis V. McCall, who has 

a long list of slain Negroes to his 

‘credit.. Obviously if Reid is re- 

turned to the cluthes of this man 

Wake UpKnocks Patterson, who was actively in- 
vloved in the CRC fight which 

mt, aye ee _ kept Fletcher Mills out of the 
ed. a $500, suit against ne hands of Geogia “justice” for more 
cause an operator forgot to awake | tion fight began, pointed out Har- 
“em and wg o — gio . ed riman “will not be acting without 
ecause of call girls knocking at. 
his door at night: & was deleesll precedent should he refuse to ex- 
tradite Reid. 


| en olmeer: ia thie 
Sues Waldorf, 
no one can guarantee his personal 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, charging 
yesterday. ) 
“In the case of Fletcher Mills, 


case is the: notorious Lake County 
Charges Wrong 
ar ron none 
he missed a big business deal be-|than seven years after the extradi- 
The complainant charged fur- 


ther that the famed hotel’s man-' wanted by the State’ of Georgia 


agement called on him several, | . 
times to quiet a noisy guest who| for, an es — a 2 
was an “alcoholic problem” and) A oe 0 a PEA 
even help the man move to an-|" ~ 8 

mantly refused to be moved by the 


other hotel. ; ] f C “at . >” 
The suit, field by Frederick G.|#PPe@! Of “eorgias executive, 
Patterson said. 


Osborne, Jr., Milwaukee merchan-| He recalled that the Michigan 


diser, came to light in Supreme’ 
. , governor declared he was ready 


— ee et ee take judicial notice of the atti- 
In his original suit, Osborne said tude of Georgia “law and order 
he. stayed at the Waldort trom) Officials toward Negroes generally 
‘April 7 to May 20. and Negro fugitives in particular. 

On May 6. he said, he gave) He refused to extradite. | 
“specific instructions” to be awak- But where Gov. Harriman 
ened at 9 A. M. He slept through called upon to establish a prece- 
without being disturbed, he said, | de nt in this matter, national mo- 
and missed an appointment “which | rality and the integrity of this state 
would have enabled me to realize would favor his taking cognizance 
a considerable profit.” fo Florida’s attitude toward the 

But when he wanted to sleep,' property and personal rights of the 
Osborne said, door-knocking kept}Negro people,” Patterson contin- 
him awake. This he pee as ued. 

“solicitation by women for the) “Reid should not be sent back 


purpose on their part of engaging ee his death. The Federal govern- 
‘ment on innumerable occasions 


in prostitution.” He said he was 
having “this matter” referred to has refused to deport foreign-born 
the district attorney. ‘residents of this country to coun- 

Officials of the Waldorf declined) tries where it held that their per- 
comment. sonal safety could not be guaran- 


lost in U.S. District Court to U.S. | teed. 


Court of Appeals. .| “If Governor Harriman will not 
“It is a well-known fact con-|countermand the order, an ap- 


—— oe 


Council Gets Bills to 


In Enforcement of Rent Laws 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


The City Council yesterday sent the General Welfare Committee bills aimed at 
strengthening rent control procedures and eliminating kerosene heating hazards. | 
these bills were introduced by Majority Leader Joseph T. Sharkey. One bill, a proposed, 


|peal should be made direct to the 
'U.S. Attorney General. 


Put j ee th “We are not dealing here with 


a matter of national morality.” 


Court Rules Truman 


Can Keep Papers. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 12.— 

A U. S. district judge yesterday 

dismissed a suit against former 

All ‘President Harry S. Truman con: 

q cerning his official papers. 

Fyke Farmer, a Nashville law- 


rent law, would simplify and , ; : 
speed up prosecution of landlords |‘. Him by ee yon 
who violate the State Rent Law, | alec it unlawful to use stable 
and affects not omy private dwel-| oil: Theaters tal any building in- 
lings but assists the Welfare De- cluding multiple dwellings. 
partment in seeking redress) vinter such heaters resulted in 
against properay owners who vic-| qver 100 deaths and’ accidents 
timize relief clients by ‘overcharg-| yasticularly among low income 
ing rentals. atts and minority residents. 

The other two housing pro-| The rent law, Sharkey said, will 
posals require that every owner o \overcome the present loose en- 
a ‘multiple dwelling built before forcement procedures which give 
April 18, 1929, or an existing con-|Jandlords a loophole for over- 
verted dwelling, must provide charging tenants even though they 
heat and hot water from a cen-' are later penalized. At present 
tral source on or after Nov. 1,'the only practical penalty for vio- 


1956.. 


Last) 


A landlord who overcharges a ten-! a, alleged in his petition that the 
ant for’more than a year “stands)" | Py 

” he Papers of the ex-President were 

_ |public documents and should be 


returned to Washington. 


to gain by this overcharge, 
pointed out. 

“Unless the profit motive is re-| 
moved there can be rid deterrent,” 
he added. 

The bill would end the com- 
plicated prosecution - procedures 
now vested in the District Aftor- 
ney, and*place the matter in the 
magistrates court for immediate 
disposition. 

Sharkey said the new law would 
permit the State Rent Commis- 


Dr. Sheppard's 
Sentence Upheld : 
CLEVELAND, July 12—The 
Court of Appeals ruled:today that — 
Dr. Samuel H. Sheppard received — 


a fair trial and should serve his 
life sentence for the bludgeon- 
murder of his wife, Marilyn. 


lating: a state rent regulation is | 


Another: Sharkey: bill, suggested’ restitution’ ‘for ‘a !one-year period. 


sion to “embark on.a vigorous pro- 
gram” of rent controh = ''' 


The ruling came in a 69-page 
decision, Rita i 


